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BETWEEN ISSUES 


By Now, the appearance of Theodore Draper’s picture in 
this column may perhaps be recognized by some as a sign 
that we are about to produce something of major importance 
by this distinguished journalist- 
historian. And, in fact, we are 
delighted to be able to announce 
that with the June 5 issue we 
will publish another special sup- 
plement by Draper (in our usual 
handy, pocket-sized format) en- 
titled, “Cuba and American Pol- 
icy.” 

Draper’s first penetrating anal- 
ysis of the developments taking 
place in the tiny country off the 
coast of Florida, “Castro’s Cuba: 
A Revolution Betrayed?” ap- 
peared in our March 27 issue. Al- 
most immediately, it was widely 
hailed. Max Lerner observed that it made “mincemeat” out 
of everything written on the subject “from the emotional 
Left” to the “emotional Right.” Murray Kempton declared 
“that at once the most detached and the most damning 
examination of Castro’s record was written by an American, 
Theodore Draper. . . . Draper’s view is that of the critical 
Left... .” And Richard Rovere, in the course of a discussion 
of the jisealiien press on John Crosby’s television program, 
cited it as the best and most comprehensive piece on Cuba 
to appear anywhere. 

These and the many other words of praise too numerous 
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to record here, as well as the sale of over 5,000 copies of th 
supplement since its publication, came as no surprise. 
must admit, however, that on March 27 we had no inklin 
of the events which were to take place within a few shy 
weeks and make “Castro’s Cuba” doubly valuable. 
Draper’s new supplement, “Cuba and American Policy 
picks up where “Castro’s Cuba” left off. It discusses the wave 
of emigres that came to this country from the Caribbe 
island and the various groups into which they divided; t 
Castro regime’s increasing involvement with the Communists 


the history of United States policy toward Cuba since th 


revolution; how and why Washington decided to suppo 
the abortive invasion; and why this proved to be “one 
those rare politico-military events—a perfect failure.” 
“Cuba and American Policy,” it should be stressed, do 
not merely recount all that is now known of the debacle i 
Cuba. Draper has devoted many months to close study 4 
the Cuban situation and has come across material not y¢ 
published elsewhere. What is more, he writes from a hi 
torical perspective which both illuminates the past and poin 
the way to the future. 
Obviously, we feel that the 


appearance of this late 


Theodore Draper supplement two weeks from now will } 


met with at least the same acclaim that greeted its pred 
cessor. And because we also feel that it is important { 
“Cuba and American Policy” to be read by as many peopl 
as possible, we urge you to inform everyone you kno 
about it. 


Our cover is by Ruth Marossi. 
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Meeting next week offers little prospect for 
a change in de Gaulle's intransigence 


Kennedy's 
isit to Paris 


By Ray Alan 


Paris 
HE ANNOUNCEMENT that Presi- 
tt ise John F. Kennedy would ar- 
rive in Paris on May 31 for a brief 
state visit brought forth exuberant 
headlines in the French press. News- 
papers and radio commentators fell 
over themselves in celebration of 
President Charles de Gaulle’s “vic- 
tory.” Had not Kennedy said he 
would not leave America during his 
first six months in office? Had not 
British Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan been obliged to travel to the 
United States like an underling? 
(The pathetic Daily Express head- 
line, “Kennedy May Come to Lon- 
don, Too,” reflected British sensi- 
tivity on this point.) Official circles 
were also exultant, though the degree 
of exultancy diminished the closer 
one moved to the professional diplo- 
mats of the Quai d’Orsay. 

The General’s admirers consider 
the visit a tribute to his tactical skill. 
They argue that had he meekly toed 
the Washington line on current is- 
sues, France might well have been 
tossed a few routine compliments but 
would have remained as insignificant 
diplomatically as in the days of the 
Fourth Republic. Instead, the French 
President has made his weight felt 
by dissociating himself from U.S. 
policy, reviving Third 
Force hopes in Europe, and acquir- 
ing and testing his own A-bomb. 

De Gaulle has criticized the polli- 


neutralist 





Ray ALAN is a British correspondent 
who has reported on Europe, Africa 
and the Middle East for many years. 
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cies of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) and heaped 
scorn on the United Nations; he has 
insulted the Afro-Asian states Wash- 
ington is eager to impress; he has 
stood aloof from the Congolese and 
Laotian imbroglios. His diplomats 
and propaganda media have taken a 
detached, not unfavorable view of 
Castro’s Cuba. He has even, at times, 
given the impression of equating 
American and Soviet “imperialism,” 
especially in North Africa. As a re- 
sult, he is now Europe’s most courted 
and—in local Western European af- 
fairs—most influential statesman: He 


enjoys Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s 


esteem and is the first European chief 


of state to receive a call from Presi- 


dent Kennedy. 

Those American observers of the 
European scene who imagine that a 
few frank words from their Presi- 
dent and the sight of Jacqueline 
Kennedy modeling Paris fashions 
will suffice to bring France back 
into the orthodox Atlantic fold are 
in for disillusionment—though not, 
in all probability, early disillusion- 
ment. As Jacques Soustelle and the 
leaders of the Algerian colons learned 
to their cost, no one is more adept 
than de Gaulle at convincing those 
who converse with him that they 
have won him to their point of view, 
and he has been known to deploy 
his ministers and senior officials to 
the same end with the skill of a 
great chess master, It took British 
officialdom four months to wake up 
to the fact that, for all of de Gaulle’s 
honeyed speeches at Westminster 


and in Buckingham palace, his lavish 
London reception last year had not 
led him to modify his views on 
Anglo-French relations. 

Fundamentally, the General, like 
most of his compatriots over 45, is a 
19th-century nationalist, unimpressed 
by ideological argument’and talk of 
“defending democracy.” For de 
Gaulle, nations are individual en- 
tities, each with its distinctive char- 
acter and God-given soul, motivated 
exclusively by self-interest. But he 
has succeeded—far more coherently 
than is generally realized outside 
France—in translating 19th-century 
nationalist fantasy into 20th-century 
terms. 

Like President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser, who in his heyday saw Egypt 
as the center of three overlapping 
spheres of influence—the Near East. 
Africa and the Moslem world—de 
Gaulle has a threefold mission for 
France: in Europe, as leader of a 
confederal “family” composed _pri- 
marily of the Common Market coun- 
tries but ultimately including Spain 
and neutralized Central European 
states; in Africa, as mentor of the 
French-speaking countries south of 
the Sahara and, when the Algerian 
problem is settled, of the Mahgreb; 
and in the Catholic world (notably 
Latin America) and_ well-disposed 
“enclaves” like Lebanon and_ the 
Province of Quebec, as a teacher and 
cultural leader. Germany, divided and 
inhibited, cannot dispute France’s 
moral and political leadership of 
Western Europe, however impressive 


its economic achievements. Too 








many Europeans have harsh mem- 
ories of German hegemony, and 
French control of Saharan oil and 
gas can reduce the economic im- 
balance between France and Ger- 
many. 

In de Gaulle’s view, France’s only 
serious potential rival is Britain. But 
Britain, he believes, has missed the 
bus—through its 
shortsightedness (in particular, their 
neglect of Europe and pursuit of 


rulers’ political 


influence in the Near East) during 
the first postwar decade. and their 
economic incompetence since. Britain 
is now belatedly waking up to the 
importance of its European neigh- 
bors. But Britain can never recapture 
the goodwill it briefly enjoyed—and 
squandered—in 1945-48; and Brit- 
ain’s stagnant, unstable economy is 
nowhere near matching, let alone 


overtaking, French and German rates 
of growth. 

De Gaulle’s advisers say that if 
Britain’s relative decline continues 
for another two or three years, and 
Franco-German expansion is main- 
tained, Britain can be admitted to 
the European community without 
risk of her assuming a predominant 
role. For safety’s sake, however, 
France must first shed the political 
and economic burden of Algeria, 
while bringing to fruition her plans 


for a French-controlled West Euro- 
pean pipeline network to distribute 
Saharan gas. 


LTHOUGH a nationalist and a 

former sympathizer of Charles 
Maurras’ Action Francaise, de Gaulle 
no longer thinks in terms of La 
France seule. He appreciates (more 
clearly than the British Conservative 
government, perhaps) the expensive 
futility of Britain’s pretensions to 
nuclear 
power. He wants grandeur and nu- 


independent status as a 


clear prestige for France as the leader 
of a West European bloc. Other 
members of the bloc would ultimate- 
ly. he hopes, contribute financially 
to France’s nuclear effort and have 
access to its results, and the French 
“deterrent” would then become a 
West European one—but with France 





exercising roughly the same control 
over it as the United States exercises 
within NATO. 

And although he is not a neu- 
tralist in the Afro-Asian sense of the 
term, de Gaulle would guide his West 
European confederation in a neu- 
tralist direction by attempting to 
build it up as a third world power 
capable of dealing on more or less 
equal terms with the U.S. and USSR. 
He believes that if such a confedera- 
tion made known in advance its in- 





tention of standing aside from a So- 
viet-American clash over some non- 
European issue (some future Cuban 
or Laotian affair, say), it would not 
be attacked by the Russians—pro- 
vided it possessed its own nuclear 
arsenal. It might even mediate after 
the initial Russo-American trial of 
strength, before the two nuclear 
giants went to the limit of mutual 
extermination. 

This vision of a Europe surviving 
a Russo-American holocaust and re- 
covering its old importance tempts 
Frenchmen of all shades of opinion 
—“Why should Paris be wiped off 
the map merely because K disagrees 
with K over Cuba?”—and is skill- 
fully exploited by de Gaulle. In a 
recent press conference he referred 
to the basic community of interest of 
Europe “from the Atlantic to the 
Urals”; in a statement on Major 
Yuri Gagarin’s space flight, he 
claimed a share of the honor for 
“Europe.” 

In this grandiose context the pre- 
cise problems of immediate concern 
to President Kennedy seem likely to 
strike de Gaulle as rather tiresome 
details. He is not in the market, of 
course, for advice or “good offices” 
on North Africa. And should his os- 
tentatious disdain for American dif- 
ficulties with minor Asian and Latin 
American dictators be mentioned, he 
is likely to reply that it is not a 
French custom to write blank checks. 

France, de Gaulle argues, cannot 
be expected to support—still less, 
stake its very existence on—policies 
it has not helped formulate. France 
will consider her American ally’s 
advice on Europe and North Africa, 
and play a constructive role in NATO 
and the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO) only when her 
demands for “parity” (including nu- 
clear parity) with the U.S. and 
Britain, and for tripartite U.S.-Brit- 
ish-French policy planning on a 
global scale, are met. Unless Presi- 
dent Kennedy can offer de Gaulle 
some such package deal, he will take 
nothing of substance back from 
Paris. 
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BOHN 


N ApRIL 17, I let loose with a 
> ein entitled “Thunder on 
the Far Right.” My subject was 
Robert Welch and his McCarthy-like 
John Birch Society. I gave a general 
description of the Society and men- 
tioned, incidentally, that in books, 
articles and speeches Welch and his 
followers had denounced former 
President Eisenhower, Chief Justice 
Warren and other distinguished citi- 
zens as Communists. | alluded to 
what seemed to me like the emer- 
gence of a new sort of McCarthyism 
or Ku-Klux-Klanism and went on 
to suggest that a resort to the libel 
laws might be appropriate. 

One response to this little essay 
came from Marx Lewis, a Washing- 
ton attorney whom I have long valued 
for his level-headedness. “I always 
enjoy reading your pieces in THE 
New LEapDeER,” he wrote, “even if 
I have never told you so. But I do 
feel a bit strongly on what you say 
in ‘Thunder on the Far Right.’ 

“If what I have seen in the 
papers on the John Birch Society, 
its program and leadership, is true, 
I would have no hesitation in de- 
nouncing it, even though it professes 
to be organized for the purpose of 
fighting Communism, a cause in 
which I am much interested. I make 
the reservation I do about trusting 
the newspapers because in the course 
of almost 50 years of participation 
in minority causes I have learned 
that very often any resemblance be- 
tween what the papers say and the 
causes they condemn is purely coin- 
cidental. 

“But.” the letter went on, “as- 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Echoes of Thunder 
From Washington 


suming for the moment that what 
the papers are saying about the John 
Birch Society is true, | still cannot 
get myself to concur in the statement 
you make that ‘the simplest pro- 
cedure would be to prosecute Welch 
and some of his underlings for 
criminal libel’ because they called 
certain people Communists, or the 
statement you make that ‘to throw 
a few of these blatherskites into jail 
would be the simplest and sharpest 
way of dealing with them.’ 

“Those who call Eisenhower a 
Communist, and demand the im- 
peachment of the Chief Justice on 
the same ground, are doing the anti- 
Communist cause, to which they pro- 
fess to be dedicated, a great dis- 
service. It was this sort of indis- 
criminate name-calling which did 
much to win converts to Communism, 
because it blurred the issue and made 
Communism look, at times, respecta- 
ble. 

“But under our form of govern- 
ment and the freedom of speech 
which is an inherent part of it they 
have a right to do so, and should 
be protected in that right. How often 
have we been called blatherskites or 
worse? And how often have we, in 
our fanatical devotion to a cause, 
called others names which were not 
justified ? 

“I know,” Lewis concluded, “that 
there are limitations on freedom of 
speech which in times of danger 
must be imposed. Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes stated that there 
must be ‘a clear and present danger’ 
to justify the imposition of such 
limitations and to impose penalties 


for their violation. But that is not 
the situation now. There is no grave 
emergency that would require putting 
people in jail because they are 
blatherskites. | would draw the line 
more tightly in the case of Commu- 
nists because they are engaged in a 
conspiracy organized to help foreign 
governments destroy ours. But | 
have seen nothing to indicate that 
the John Birch Society is trying to 
impose a dictatorship on us for the 
benefit of a foreign country.” 

Now no matter what we may think 
about this or that point, I feel sure 
that my readers will agree that the 
mood of this letter is right. Marx 
Lewis has the judicial temperament. 
The weakest point about his case is 
the charge that the newspapers and 
television may not have given him 
accurate information about the Birch 
Society. We have news of this outfit 
from every kind of source, including 
Welch’s own book, The Politician. 
As far as I know, the charges made 
against the Society have never been 
denied. Its belief in dictatorship is 
advertised far and wide. 

The name of Justice Holmes is, 
of course, one to conjure with. Prac- 
tically all true liberals swear by him. 
And Lewis might well have added 
the authority of John Milton, who 
urged us to let truth and error fight 
it out. All of this, of course, is good. 
No intelligent man will deny that in 
the long run this course of action 
will lead to the best results. 

I would, however, like some dis- 
cussion about one of Lewis’ ideas. 
He states that Welch and his fol- 
lowers “have a right” to call Eisen- 
hower a Communist or to advocate 
that the Chief Justice be impeached. 
On this point, I would like to hear 
from a lawyer or two. In New York 
state, for example, does anyone have 
a right to call anyone else a Com- 
munist? Calling a man a liar in print 
is certainly either slander or libel— 
and Communists are commonly liars. 
If there is no way of preventing a 
careless fellow from calling an in- 
nocent citizen a Communist, there 
ought to be. 








Letter from London 





BRITAIN LOOKS 
AT EUROPEAN UNION 


By G. L. Arnold 


LonDON 

HE MONTH of April looks in 
sable like one of those 
testing periods with which Germany 
used to confront the Allies during 
World War II. The upheavals in 
Laos, Cuba and Algeria—widely 
separated in space, but linked to 
a common theme—have compelled 
Washington, London and Paris to 
take a closer look at the links uniting 
the West. Suddenly, it seems that 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) is not enough, and 
that we may have to think hard about 
the future political shape of the 
Atlantic world. In Britain it has even 


become respectable to suggest that 


sooner or later this country may 
have to acknowledge the reality of 
Western Europe. 

Starting from what to the British 
is the periphery, Whitehall has been 
alarmed by Sino-Soviet intransigence 
in Laos, and by what looks like 
crusading fever in Washington. Even 
those Government and Conservative 
circles which have tactfully refrained 
from blaming the U.S. administration 
for its debacle in Cuba are uneasy 
about signs that President Kennedy 
and his associates are about to 
lapse into Dulles-like language over 
“Communist subversion.” 

The British government—fully sup- 
ported herein by French President 
de Gaulle—has always regarded such 





G. L. ARNOLD, a close observer of the 
British scene, contributes to numer- 
ous English and American magazines. 


language as an aberration. It was 
privately hoped after last November 
that the new Administration, having 
presumably read and digested what 
George Kennan and Walter Lipp- 
mann have had to say on the sub- 
ject, would take a strictly realistic 
view of Soviet aims, and not confuse 
Great Power politics with ideological 
warfare on a global scale. Cuba con- 
stituted a severe setback to these 
hopes, and Laos looks like another. 
One result is that Whitehall is again 
thinking of moving closer to Western 
Europe, especially now that it looks 
as though de Gaulle has finally es- 
tablished his authority in France. 

To be fair, it has to be admitted 
that the shift in the British Cabinet’s 
attitude began after Prime Minister 
Macmillan’s meeting with Kennedy 
earlier last month. It was then made 
clear to the British that Washington 
not only had no objection to Britain’s 
joining the European Common Mar- 
ket, but indeed hoped that London 
would bring itself to sign the Rome 
Treaty, instead of trying to maintain 
a “special position” intermediate be- 
tween Europe and America. This was 
bad news for the Conservatives, 
though Macmillan manfully  swal- 
lowed his feelings and allowed no 
hint of disappointment or _resent- 
ment to leak out. 

The official line was that Kennedy 
would make use of his forthcoming 
visit to Paris to impress de Gaulle 
with the importance of making con- 
cessions to the British viewpoint, 


(which is that England would be 








doing the West Europeans a tremen- 
dous favor if it consented to join 
them, and that on no account must 
the French suppose they can get any 
share of Britain’s nuclear arsenal). 
To the more cynical observers here, 
the Government line sounded rather 
hollow, as though the Cabinet were 
trying to persuade its supporters that 
there was no danger of Britain’s 
being pushed off its pedestal. Those 
who know de Gaulle can scarcely 
conceive that he would accept a posi- 
tion of inferiority on the European 
continent. 

All this was in early April. Since 
then a number of things have hap- 
pened in Britain, including a sharp 
slump in the Conservative party’s 
popularity with the voters (owing to 
the new budget) and some strain 
between the Cabinet and the back- 
benchers. But the big bangs, of 
course, occurred in Cuba and, a 
week later, in Algiers. These events 
have helped depress Kennedy’s 
slightly inflated status with the 
British, while raising the prestige of 
de Gaulle. 

A number of Tories who do not 
particularly care for the Americans, 
and had secretly resented the obvious 
contrast between Kennedy’s youthful 
vigor and Macmillan’s elderly and 
worried appearance, were pleased 
with the decline in U.S. prestige. 
Such feelings, however, were not 
shared by the Foreign Office, the 
Treasury and the City of London. 
In these well-informed quarters it 
was appreciated that anything which 
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diminished Kennedy’s posture vis-a- 
vis de Gaulle in the coming talks 
would make it more difficult for the 
British Government to keep up its 
balancing act. The financial editor 
of the Sunday Times put it with un- 
usual candor: 
“In terms of international eco- 
nomic policies, the vital new factor 
may be the strengthening of de 
Gaulle rather than the weakening of 
Kennedy. It is by no means neces- 
sary to feel compassion for the mis- 
takes of the French Generals; these 
were not blunders but crimes. Yet 
they have undoubtedly made it easier 
for de Gaulle to continue his policy 
of keeping Britain out of Europe. 
It is good that he should be strong, 
but not wholly good for us. The 


keep the British out of the Common 
Market—until and unless they are 
willing to come in as equal partners, 
sharing all the economic and political 
obligations of the other members, 
and no longer trying to maintain the 
fiction that Britain is number two 
in the Atlantic Alliance, with France 
a poor third and the rest of Europe 
a long way behind. Since the main- 
tenance of this fiction is now proba- 
bly the only thing that stands between 
the Tory party and electoral disaster, 
de Gaulle’s realism is a hard thing 
to have to swallow. 


T Is remarkable how little plain 
speaking there has been about 
this subject—in public anyhow. 


Privately, everyone here admits that 





NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION: IS IT REALLY ENOUGH? 


weakening of American influence in 
Europe is likely to have the same 
effect.” 

This is a pretty accurate summary 
of the official British attitude toward 
de Gaulle, an attitude compounded 
in unequal parts of respect and ir- 
titation. The Government respects 
his political strength, but resents his 
determination to use this strength to 
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the Conservative party stands and 
falls with the myth that the British 
Commonwealth is (almost) the equal 
of the United States and far superior 
to Western Europe (of which the 
British Isles, by sheer accident, hap- 
pen to form part). Privately, too, it 
is admitted that the British Govern- 
ment prefers a docile (though pros- 


perous) France to a strong and 


resolute one. Paris knows this very 
well, though it is not apparently 
realized with the same degree of 
clarity in Washington. 

The Americans, fortunately, are 
saved from serious blunders by their 
appreciation of de Gaulle’s greatness 
as a statesman, and perhaps also by 
a vestigial sense of shame at the 
shabby treatment he got from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt during the war. At 
any rate, the new Administration 
seems willing to treat France with 
the same degree of seriousness it 
reserves for Britain. Such treatment 
is important at a time when Paris 
is full of stories—apparently origi- 
nating from de Gaulle’s entourage— 
that the madcap enterprise of the 
rebel Generals in Algiers was en- 
couraged by some unspecified Amer- 
icans in NATO. Even if there is 
some substance in these rumors— 
and it must be said that after the 
Central Intelligence Agency’s (CIA) 
debacle in Cuba, few people here 
would be surprised at anything—it 
is clear that the Administration had 
nothing to do with such folly. 

It is less clear, however, what 
Washington might have done, or not 
done, if General Maurice Challe had 
established himself successfully as 
dictator pro tem in Paris after a 
successful coup, flaunted the banner 
of anti-Communism and asked for 
NATO support in North Africa. 
There are those who believe that in 
such an unlikely event, Washington 
might have been urged by Bonn and 
Madrid to accept the fait accompli. 
If this seems like fantasy now, one 
should remember that if it hadn’t 
been for de Gaulle, France might 
have been plunged into turmoil. 

The British, for example, have the 
uncomfortable feeling that the West 
escaped disaster last month by the 
skin of its teeth. They also tend to 
conclude—a little reluctantly—that 
such threats must be avoided at all 
costs. Thus, because everyone has 
had a bad scare, it is now suddenly 
respectable to say that the British 
Government may find it possible 
after all to swallow its pride and ac- 








cept de Gaulle’s conditions for “join- 
ing Europe.” Of course, the point has 
not yet been reached where such a 
proposition can be sold to the British 
public. 

It is important to understand where 
the real trouble lies. It has little to 
do with tarifis or other economic 
interests. True, British adherence to 
the Rome Treaty under which the 
European Common Market was set 
up would not sit well with the Eng- 
lish farming community: It would 
be called upon to make some sacri- 
fices. But the farmers are heavily 
subsidized, their subsidies can be in- 
creased and their electoral weight is 
not so great as to scare the Con- 
servative party into surrender. 

Big business on the whole favors 
entry into the Common Market, and 
big business is vastly more influential 
than the farmers. The opposition 
coming from Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand is more serious, but not 
insurmountable, given a few eco- 
nomic concessions on the European 
side. 

The real obstacle is political and 
sentimental. Entry into the Common 
Market would knock the props from 
under the traditional conception of 
Britain’s role as the focal point of 
three circles: Europe, North America 
and the Commonwealth. It would 
mean that if and when the Atlantic 
Community finally takes shape—and 
after the upheaval of the past month 
its construction is now regarded as 
urgent—Britain would join it not 
as a Third Force at the head of a 
world-wide Commonwealth, but as 
a member of a European confedera- 
equal with 
France and Germany. This is a little 
too much for the average Briton to 


tion, on an footing 


swallow—especially the average Tory. 
already depressed by the shrinkage of 
British influence in Asia and by the 
steady contraction of the Empire in 
Africa. 


ET THE LOGIC of recent events 
sei to a reappraisal similar 
to France’s retreat from the dream of 
“Eurafrica.” Now that the vision of 





a Greater France sprawling across 
shat- 
tered, there is no further excuse for 


the Mediterranean has been 


the argument that de Gaulle is too 
with grandeur to be a 
suitable partner for Britain. He has 
just shown himself ready to demolish 


obsessed 


the remnants of what was once called 
“France Overseas,” even at the cost 
of having to suppress a rebellion by 
his own Army comrades. Side by side 
with pictures of Challe’s arrest, the 
French press reported the ceremonial 
return from Casablanca, for reburial 
in France, of the ashes of Marshal 
Louis H. G. Lyautey, long-time gov- 
ernor of French Morocco. 

With the collapse of the Algiers 


rebellion, France has passed the 


MACMILLAN: NO HINT OF CONCERN 


point of no return in her retreat from 
the imperial tradition. With less fan- 
fare, the British for years have been 
quietly conducting a similar opera- 
tion. Both nations are being driven 
back upon the realities of their Euro- 
pean existence. The only remaining 
question is whether they can join 
forces in a confederated Europe. 
European Union by itself will not 
solve the wider problem of the Atlan- 
tic alliance. Macmillan showed him- 
self aware of this when—in a widely 
noted remark at the height of the 
Algerian crisis—he spoke of “ex- 
tending Europe to a_ still wider 














sphere.” But if Atlantic Union is lk 
ginning to look respectable in Whit 
hall and Westminster, it is not ye 
certain that the Conservative par 
and the country are ready to accep 
the corollary: that the road to thi 
goal lies through European Union 
and not the other way around. 

Liberal and Labor party opinio 
—especially the former—has graspel 
the point. The Conservatives, alread 
depressed by the long retreat fron 
Empire, still hanker after the mirag: 
of a world-wide Anglo-American al 
liance, leaving Western Europe o 
the fringe. Only now is it beginning 
to be feared that the shoe may b¢ 
on the other foot, and that Britaiy 
is in danger of being excluded from 
West European union. 

As a result of de Gaulle’s victor 
over his generals, Britain and France 
are now face to face. The long silent 
duel between them, hidden behin¢ 
a veil of polite ceremonial, must come 
to a climax when President Kenned; 
visits Paris at the end of this month. 
Hitherto the British had hoped that, 
with American backing, they could 
enter Europe on their own terms, 
while maintaining the Anglo-Ameri- 
can connection as the hard core of 
the Atlantic alliance. 

It was always certain that de 
Gaulle would refuse to consider these 
terms, and it now looks as though he 
cannot be compelled to accept them. 
The French government continues to 
organize Western Europe without 
Britain, and the alarm through which 
it has just passed does not seem to 
have shaken its resolve never to play 
second fiddle to another European 
Power—for it is in this light that 


the French regard their British 
neighbors. 
All this, and a great deal besides 


(including the sluggish state of the 
British economy, compared with that 
of Western Europe), will have to be 
explained to the public in the weeks 
and months to come. The British 
Cabinet is now hesitating on_ the 
brink. Whatever its final decision, 
it can no longer afford to let others 
set the pace. 
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Cease-Fire in Laos—Two Articles 





Showdown at Geneva 


By William Henderson and Frank N. Trager 


HE FACT THAT the 14 nations 
| geeks participated in the 1954 
Geneva conference on Indochina are 
meeting in that Swiss city again this 
week is proof of the failure of United 
States policy in Laos between 1954 
and 1961. The objective of a stable 
government, secure from the pres- 
sures of the Sino-Soviet bloc and the 
operations of the Communist-domi- 
nated Pathet been 
achieved. 

The present conference is being 
held against the background of a 
validated cease-fire in Laos between 
the forces of the legitimate Royal 
government and the Pathet Lao. 
Presumably, the International Con- 
trol Commission, composed of rep- 
Canada and 
Poland, will supervise the cease-fire 
at least for the duration of the con- 
ference. If extensive cheating is re- 
ported and verified, the United States 
will have to decide 1) whether to con- 
tinue participation in the conference, 


Lao, has not 


resentatives of India, 


which will have become a thinly dis- 
guised forum for ratifying a Com- 
munist takeover of Laos; 2) whether 
io withdraw from the conference but 
do nothing, which would join hy- 
pocrisy to weakness; or 3) whether 
to disrupt the conference and inter- 
vene effectively in Laos to establish 
a genuine truce line. 





WiLL1AM HENDERSON is associate ex- 
ecutive director of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. FRANK N. TRAGER 
is professor of 
fairs at New 


international af- 


York 
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University. 
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The last. of course, runs the ter- 
rible risk of massive counterinter- 
vention by North Vietnam and Com- 
munist China, and can be justified 
only on the ground that the alterna- 
tives are even more disastrous. But 
it must be recognized that a variety 
of situations may develop over the 
next few weeks which will confront 
the United States with the stark op- 
tion of intervening militarily in Laos 
or surrendering the beleaguered 
Buddhist kingdom to the Commu- 
nists. 

It has been argued that U.S. in- 
tervention in Laos would constitute 
another “wrong war at the wrong 
place at the wrong time.” The tiny 
kingdom, however, may well prove 


to be a key to the Communist take- 
of mainland Southeast Asia. 
Strategically along the 
Mekong River, it provides entry into 
the heart of the Southeast Asian rice 
bowl and its control by the Commu- 
nists would immensely increase the 
pressures upon Burma, Thailand. 
Cambodia and the already severely 
pressed South Vietnam. 

The absorption of Southeast Asia 
into the Communist empire would 
also have other fateful consequences 
for the free world. The region pos- 
wealth 
sources. It is the one great rice sur- 


over 
located 


sesses vast in natural re- 
lus area in a continent chronically 
p ) 
short of adequate food supplies, and 


would at a stroke relieve what is per- 








haps Communist China’s greatest 
economic problem. The strain on 
Communist China in this respect was 
recently amply demonstrated by its 
agreement to purchase $362 million 
worth of Canadian food 
Absorption of Southeast Asia would 
also mean the addition of 175 million 
people to the already enormous man- 
power potential of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. 

What is more, the region lies 
athwart the main lines of communi- 
cation between Europe and_ the 
Pacific, and its occupation by a 
hostile power would effectively cut 
the world in two. India and Japan 
would be more than ever exposed to 
the growing colossus of Sino-Soviet 
power. Finally, the loss of Southeast 
Asia would be a profound moral and 
psychological shock to the whole free 
world. 


grains. 


T THE LIGHT of the above, what 
_ should the West seek at the con- 
ference table in Geneva? 

1. A defensible truce line. The 
long delay in achieving a cease-fire 
has made it possible for the Pathet 
Lao not only to invest the central 
plain south and west of Phongsaly 
and Samneua provinces, but also to 
establish Pathet Lao pockets in the 
panhandle of Laos along the eastern 
border contiguous to Communist 
North Vietnam. At the very outset, 
therefore, a defensible truce. line 
having the clarity of the 38th parallel 
in Korea or the 17th parallel in Viet- 
nam must be clearly established. 

Ideally, such a line would move 
the opposing forces back to their 
1954 positions, with Phongsaly and 
Samneua (only) assigned to the 
Pathet Lao. Given the actual military 
situation, the best the free world can 
do is pursue a policy of “least loss” 
which denies the enemy its maximum 
aspirations. 

The West’s objectives should be 
a temporary de facto partition along 
a line which does not by itself guar- 
antee the security of what is left of 
free Laos today, but which does pro- 
vide a tenable geopolitical basis for 


PHOUMI NOSAVAN: PRO-WESTERN 


a future free Laos. This line might 
be drawn east of the Royal capital 
of Luang Prabang and the adminis- 
trative capital of Vientiane, and in- 
cluding all the Laotian panhandle. 

If Communist intransigence makes 
some approximation of this line im- 
possible, and thus seeks to forestall 
the prospect of a viable free Laos 
surviving a possible partition, the 
United States would again be faced 
with making the grave decision of 
whether to intervene militarily to se- 
cure a continuing geographic basis 
for a free Laotian government. In 
any case, to minimize Vietminh and 
Communist Chinese reactions, inter- 
vention should be for clearly limited 
goals, although it would probably 
necessitate pushing the Pathet Lao 
out of the panhandle and sealing off 
something like the line indicated 
above. It would also require the re- 
organization of the Royal Lao Army 
under American tutelage, the recon- 
stitution of a Lao government for 
what remains of free Laos and the 
extension of all possible assistance 
to make it viable and effective. 

2. Provisional government. 
Here the key questions are leader- 
ship of the regime and the relative 
strength of representation to be ac- 
corded each side. Prince Souvanna 
Phouma should be rejected by the 
West as leader of the provisional gov- 








ernment because he has now ap. 
parently joined the Communists; and 
the latter can be expected to reject 
the pro-Western Prime Minister 
Boun Oum or General Phoumi Nosa- 
van. Every effort must be made to 
fill the top provisional government 
post with a man who is strong enough 
to “hold the ring” until a final settle. 
ment is reached. 

True, the formation of a provision- 
al government would give de facto 
recognition to the Pathet Lao. And 
in view of the obvious weakness of 
King Savang Vathana and of the 
Boun Oum-Phoumi Nosavan forces, 
inclusion in the government would 
give the better organized Pathet Lao 
an extraordinary opportunity to ex- 
tend their influence both over the 
provisional government and through- 
out areas still under Royal control. 
But it is difficult to see how this can 
be avoided. 

3. National elections. To pre- 
vent deliberate stalling by the Com- 
munists while they strengthen their 
position in the non-Communist por- 
tions of the country, it is imperative 
that the provisional government be 
tied down to a timetable for new na- 
tional elections under international 
neutral supervision. Until this super- 
vision is formally worked out, the In- 
ternational Control Commission or 
another body can serve as an elec: 
toral commission to supervise prepa- 
rations for the elections. The Western 
attitude toward the provisional gov- 
ernment should be conditioned in 
large measure by its decisions and 
actions with respect to the proposed 
elections. 

During the period before elections 
are held, the free world will have 
its last opportunity to institute urgent 
reforms in Laos which will weaken 
the appeal of the Pathet Lao and 
strengthen the effectiveness of the 
non-Communist elements. However, 
since a provisional government will 
be in charge, such reforms may be 
difficult to institute. 

Similarly, since the provisional 
government will be in power until 
the balloting is concluded. its pro- 
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Western members may not be able 
to improve the chances of the non- 
Communists in the elections. This 
will be especially true if, as seems 
likely, the Communists succeed in 
preventing effective work by the non- 
Communists in Pathet Lao territory. 
Thus, even if a national election is 
honestly supervised by the Inter- 
national Control Commission or some 
other international neutral body, a 
non-Communist victory is by no 
means assured. 

But unwillingness to take any 
chances at all may move the Russians 
to oppose a single national election 
and urge separate elections on each 
side of the truce line. This would 
guarantee Pathet Lao success in areas 
now under their control, give the 
Communists a wide base of opera- 
tions for attempting gains in the rest 
of the country and sharply improve 


their chances for a legal takeover of 
the whole country. Disruption of the 
conference on this issue might also 
present the United States with the 
necessity for military intervention to 
defend the truce line and the remain- 
ing Laotian territory free of Commu- 
nist control. 

4. Military withdrawal. The 
Communists, especially if they agree 
to supervised national elections, are 
likely to demand the immediate with- 
drawal of all foreign military forces 
and advisers from Laos, and the ces- 
sation of military support activities. 
In theory, this would give effect to 
the concept of a neutral Laos. In 
reality, such a withdrawal prior to 
the national elections would disarm 
free Laos and render it defenseless 
against further Communist infiltra- 
tion. 

These are some of the contingen- 


cies that are likely to emerge at the 
Geneva conference. No doubt others 
will also arise. For example, a break- 
down of the conference after pro- 
longed negotiations might bring 
about a more or less permanent parti- 
tion along the agreed upon truce 
line, with each side continuing to 
receive outside support, but with 
further fighting and foreign inter- 
vention forestalled by the dangers 
which are involved in these eventu- 
alities. 

At the present near hopeless junc- 
ture in Laos, it should perhaps be 
noted, there are solutions worse than 
partition. Indeed, if the Geneva con- 
ference produces a Laotian “com- 
promise” which could lead to Com- 
munist absorption of the entire king- 
dom, United States prestige in Asia 
and throughout the free world will 
suffer a severe blow. 


Disillusionment in New Delhi 


BoMBAY 
ben ROLE in bringing about a 
new cease-fire in Laos has 
brought little satisfaction to the na- 
tion or to its chief foreign policy 
architect, Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru. If anything, it has served to 
disillusion the Indian people both 
about the true worth and effective- 
ness of the country’s foreign policy 
and the peaceful intentions of inter- 
national Communism. 

As a firm believer in neutrality, 
India expected a neutral Laos would 
be born after the 1954 Geneva con- 
ference. Until very recently, it con- 
tinued to believe in the peaceful in- 
tentions (at least in Asia) of the 
Chinese Peoples’ Republic, hoping 
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correspondent in India, also writes 
for the Christian Science Monitor. 
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By Sharokh Sabavala 


that Asian nations would never be 
threatened by their neighbors. And 
irrespective of global strategy, over 
which there was and is considerable 
disagreement, India has never really 
believed, even in the days of John 
Foster Dulles’ “brinksmanship,” that 
the United States would deliberately 
foster or commit an act of aggres- 
sion. 

Today, all these hopes and expecta- 
tions have been shattered. The neu- 
tral crust of Laos has progressively 
crumbled under the provocative ac- 
tions of the Soviet, North Vietnam 
and Chinese-supported Pathet Lao, 
and the inadequate preventive meas- 
ures taken by an anti-Communist 
Government which appeared to spend 
all its time looking hopefully over 
its shoulder for external military and 
economic assistance. India now 
knows what experience should have 


taught it long ago—that neutrality 
cannot be superimposed from with- 
out; it must always come from 
within. 

New Delhi also realizes that the 
“peaceful” intentions of Communist 
China in Asia were no more than 
time-gaining and lulling measures. 
It has taken the loss of 12,000 square 
miles of its own territory and the 
witnessing of mass murder in neigh- 
boring Tibet to bring about this 
realization. Finally, even though the 
recent events in Cuba have been 
analyzed and absorbed without giving 
either the Government or the people 
more than a mild attack of indiges- 
tion, there remains a lingering sus- 
picion that the Kennedy administra- 
tion no longer can resist domestic 
pressures for some kind of strong 
action. 

As India sees things now—al- 


WW 








though this has not been officially 
spelled out—a cease-fire in Laos will 
temporarily obstruct the 
march of Communism in Southeast 


onward 


Asia, with a few more road blocks 
possibly thrown up by the present 
Geneva Conference. Implicit in this 
attitude is an oblique answer to 
Senator J. William Fulbright’s (D.- 
Ark.) recent angry query why India. 
the largest uncommitted nation in the 
region, is not doing more—or any- 
thing—to keep Laos out of the Com- 
munist clutches. India is doing some- 
thing in its usual roundabout way. 
and, more important, what it is doing 
appears to have the full approval and 
support of both Washington and 
London. 

Yet the feeling persists here that 
the effort has been made too late. A 
few weeks ago, Prime Minister Nehru 
complained querulously that the big 
powers first made blunders, tied 
everything up into knots and then. 
“at the 11th hour,” feverishly ran 
around trying to untie the knots. He 
was obviously referring to the So- 
viet-U.S. conflict in Laos since the 
first Geneva conference six-and-a-half 
years ago. 

And as the International Control 
Commission—made up of Canada, 
India and Poland—reconvened in 
New Delhi last week and quickly got 
down to work to hammer out a 
unanimous report to its co-chairmen. 
it was apparent that all its efforts 
to supervise a quick cease-fire were 
unrealistic. For by this time, Laos 
has been reduced to pockets of con- 
flicting interests, with Communist in- 
fluence everywhere seemingly in the 
ascendant. This situation, together 
with the dubious role played by 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, the with- 
drawal from the whole affair of 
Cambodian Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk, the attitude of the Laotian 
King, Savang Vathana, and the grow- 
ing lethargy of the Boun Oum ad- 
ministration, has left Nehru no other 
alternative but to try to carry through 
what he helped to start as ex- 
peditiously and as poker-facedly as 
possible. 


12 


N New DEtut'’s view, Laos today 
| could be written off even as a 
potentially neutral nation, if it were 
not that Moscow no longer seems 
over-enthusiastic about Pathet Lao 
successes, which are also successes 
for Peking and its Asian satellites. 
The strenuous efforts made in recent 
weeks by Russia to keep the Indian 
Communist party from slipping under 
Chinese hegemony is considered here 
a significant straw in the wind. There 
also is the very reasonable and ac- 
commodating attitude of the Polish 
delegation to the International Com- 
mission. which, together with its In- 
dian and Canadian counterparts, has 
worked efficiently and without delay 
to get the Commission off the Indian 
ground and into Laos. 

With these hopeful signs, Nehru. 
aided by British diplomats in New 
Delhi, London and Moscow, has 
pushed hard to get Moscow to imple- 
ment the cease-fire. Russia, like India 
but for different reasons, apparently 
is not averse to a few road blocks 
being erected in Laos at the present 
time. The difference, of course, is 
that Moscow thinks and acts from a 
position of strength; New Delhi, like 
London and Washington, knows that 
what already has been lost on the 
battlefield cannot really be retrieved 
in the conference room. 

The crisis in Laos brings home 





SOUVANNA PHOUMA: NEUTRAL? 


to the Indian people, if not to the 
Government, its increasing isolation 
in South Asia. Both Pakistan and 
Nepal have opened direct negotia- 
tions with Peking and turned hostile 
to this country. Ceylon is in turmoil, 
partly owing to the attitude of settlers 
of Indian origin who are inclined 
to defy the laws of the legal Govern- 
ment, and is less friendly than in 
the days of Premier S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike. Prime Minister U Nu 
of Burma, who has made his own 
border pact with China, frequently 
goes into retreat in a villa placed at 
his disposal—in China—by Premier 
Chou En-lai. Malaya, not yet fully 
integrated, has its own problems with 
citizens of Indian and Chinese origin. 
Indonesia openly flirts with the Chi- 
nese Communist leadership, while 
Thailand and South Vietnam remain 
nominally free, thanks to the bayonets 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO). 

The growing Indian feeling of 
isolation is producing not unfavor- 
able local reactions. One of them is 
Parliament’s recent passing of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill, a 
measure seeking to punish those who 
question India’s territorial] integrity, 
i.e., the Communists. The bill’s pilot, 
Home Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
has done nothing to hide its real 
purpose of curbing Communist anti- 
national activity, particularly in the 
northern areas adjacent to the Tibet 
border. ’ 

Another result of India’s feeling 
of isolation is the growing sympathy 
for President Kennedy’s problems in 
places like Cuba and Laos. Even 
Prime Minister Nehru is going out 
of his way to tell his fellow-country- 
men that Kennedy’s good faith is not 
open to question. Finally, all this has 
brought about an accelerated war of 
succession in the ruling Congress 
party, with even Nehru’s Cabinet 
colleagues jockeying for position. 
These gentlemen are all bound by one 
common aim: to make it quite im- 
possible for Krishna Menon to suc- 
ceed the Indian Prime 
Minister. 


present 
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KENYA AND KENYATTA 


British unwillingness to release nationalist leader endangers 


N Fesruary of this year, elections 
for the new Legislative Council 

were held in Kenya. My party, the 
Kenya African National Union, won 
a majority of the seats for which 
it was allowed to run candidates, 
and was asked by the British to co- 
operate in forming a government. 
We refused to participate in any 
government until our leader, Jomo 
Kenyatta, was freed from detention. 

The Kenya African National 
Union said then that unless Kenyatta 
was unconditionally released and al- 
lowed to head our first government, 
we would not cooperate. We reaf- 
firmed our stand after an interview 
with Kenyatta on March 23. 

Our position remains the same 
now, regardless of the stand taken 
on April 18 by the country’s other 
African nationalist party, the Kenya 
African Democratic Union (KADU), 
which decided to cooperate with the 
British. It remains the same, too, 
despite the decision of Governor Sir 
Patrick Renison, who formed a 
government on April 27 and gave 
the KADU three of the eight posts 
in the Council of Ministers (cabinet) . 

As long as we refuse to cooperate, 
Sir Patrick is left with two choices. 
First, he can rule through stooges— 
a majority put together with the help 
of appointed members of the Legisla- 
tive Council. Second, he can suspend 
the Constitution—as he did when 
he was Governor of British Guiana— 
and rule by decree. Our people are 
no longer willing to tolerate a gov- 
ernment of stooges. As for the sec- 
ond possibility, I doubt that any 
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limited self-government in East African colony 


By Tom Mboya 





British colonial officials recently 
formed a government in Kenya 
without the cooperation of the 
Kenya African National Union 
(KANU), the nation’s leading party. 
In this article, Tom Mboya, head of 
KANU and Secretary General of the 
Kenya Federation of Labor, dis- 
cusses the problems and pitfalls that 
beset his country in its evolution 
toward independence. The article is 
adapted from a speech that Mboya, 
one of the Dark Continent’s out- 
standing young leaders and an ad- 
vocate of a democratic Africa, de- 
livered during his recent visit to 
New York under the auspices of the 
America Committee on Africa. It 
was broadcast locally over WLIB. 
Illustration by Emily Schorr Elman. 





African nation, particularly Kenya, 
can now be governed by decree. If 
the Governor attempted it, there 
would be painful consequences for 
all concerned. 

As we see it, there is only one 
road open to the British govern- 
ment: to release Kenyatta and open 
discussions on a new constitution. 
The present Lancaster House Con- 
stitution, agreed on in London in 
February 1960, is already outdated. 
It fails to meet the aspirations of 
our people and is out of line with 
popular, constitutional and _ political 
developments in neighboring East 
African countries. We believe Kenya 
is ready for independence and we 
are prepared to discuss a constitu- 
tion that provides for immediate in- 
ternal self-government and full in- 
dependence later this year. 

The present difficulties in Kenya 


are due, in part, to the anti-Kenyatta 
propaganda campaign being waged 
by the British press and Govern- 
ment (duplicated, to some extent, by 
the American press), and to certain 
political forces within the British 
Conservative party. Even in the 
United States, we have been asked 
why we accept Kenyatta as our 
leader. The British Government and 
its American friends have suggested 
that Kenyatta is unfit to lead a 
modern state in order to justify his 
continued detention and the mainte- 
nance of colonialism in Kenya. 

British and American newspaper 
articles have accused Kenyatta of 
being senile, an alcoholic and 
tribalistic in his outlook. I categori- 
cally deny all these charges. A group 
of us saw him only a few weeks ago 
and found our 71-year-old leader 
to be fit, vigorous, alert, well-in- 
formed and capable of leading our 
country and its people. This impres- 
sion can be confirmed by the group 
of journalists who met him on April 
11. 

The charge of tribalism is es- 
pecially misleading. In fact, Kenyatta 
is the man who has done the most 
to make Kenya a united, national 
community, with tribal boundaries 
and differences erased. Those who 
harp on the issue of tribalism do 
so to perpetuate it while we are 
trying to eradicate it. 

If there is need of proof of Kenya’s 
growing unity, it was provided in 
the February elections. | am a mem- 
ber of the Luo tribe, and only about 
20 per cent of the voters in my 
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though this has not been officially 
spelled out—a cease-fire in Laos will 
temporarily obstruct the onward 
march of Communism in Southeast 
Asia, with a few more road blocks 
possibly thrown up by the present 
Geneva Conference. Implicit in this 
attitude is an oblique answer to 
Senator J. William Fulbright’s (D.- 
Ark.) recent angry query why India. 
the largest uncommitted nation in the 
region, is not doing more—or any- 
thing—to keep Laos out of the Com- 
munist clutches. India is doing some- 
thing in its usual roundabout way. 
and, more important, what it is doing 
appears to have the full approval and 
support of both Washington and 
London. 

Yet the feeling persists here that 
the effort has been made too late. A 
few weeks ago, Prime Minister Nehru 
complained querulously that the big 
powers first made blunders, tied 
everything up into knots and then. 
“at the 11th hour,” feverishly ran 
around trying to untie the knots. He 
was obviously referring to the So- 
viet-U.S. conflict in Laos since the 
first Geneva conference six-and-a-half 
years ago. 

And as the International Control 
Commission—made up of Canada. 
India and Poland—reconvened in 
New Delhi last week and quickly got 
down to work to hammer out a 
unanimous report to its co-chairmen. 
it was apparent that all its efforts 
to supervise a quick cease-fire were 
unrealistic. For by this time, Laos 
has been reduced to pockets of con- 
flicting interests, with Communist in- 
fluence everywhere seemingly in the 
ascendant. This situation, together 
with the dubious role played by 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, the with- 
drawal from the whole affair of 
Cambodian Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk, the attitude of the Laotian 
King, Savang Vathana, and the grow- 
ing lethargy of the Boun Oum ad- 
ministration, has left Nehru no other 
alternative but to try to carry through 
what he helped to start as ex- 
peditiously and as poker-facedly as 
possible. 
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could be written off even as a 
potentially neutral nation, if it were 


r New DE.u1’s view, Laos today 


not that Moscow no longer seems 
over-enthusiastic about Pathet Lao 
successes, which are also successes 
for Peking and its Asian satellites. 
The strenuous efforts made in recent 
weeks by Russia to keep the Indian 
Communist party from slipping under 
Chinese hegemony is considered here 
a significant straw in the wind. There 
also is the very reasonable and ac- 
commodating attitude of the Polish 
delegation to the International Com- 
mission, which, together with its In- 
dian and Canadian counterparts, has 
worked efficiently and without delay 
to get the Commission off the Indian 
ground and into Laos. 

With these hopeful signs, Nehru. 
aided by British diplomats in New 
Delhi, 


pushed hard to get Moscow to imple- 


London and Moscow, has 
ment the cease-fire. Russia, like India 
but for different reasons, apparently 
is not averse to a few road blocks 
being erected in Laos at the present 
time. The difference, of course, is 
that Moscow thinks and acts from a 
position of strength; New Delhi, like 
London and Washington, knows that 
what already has been lost on the 
battlefield cannot really be retrieved 
in the conference room. 

The crisis in Laos brings home 
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to the Indian people, if not to the 
Government, its increasing isolation 
in South Asia. Both Pakistan and 
Nepal have opened direct negotia- 
tions with Peking and turned hostile 
to this country. Ceylon is in turmoil, 
partly owing to the attitude of settlers 
of Indian origin who are inclined 
to defy the laws of the legal Govern- 
ment, and is less friendly than in 
the days of Premier S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike. Prime Minister U Nu 
of Burma, who has made his own 
border pact with China, frequently 
goes into retreat in a villa placed at 
his disposal—in China—by Premier 
Chou En-lai. Malaya, not yet fully 
integrated, has its own problems with 
citizens of Indian and Chinese origin. 
Indonesia openly flirts with the Chi- 
nese Communist leadership, while 
Thailand and South Vietnam remain 
nominally free, thanks to the bayonets 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO). 

The growing Indian feeling of 
isolation is producing not unfavor- 
able local reactions. One of them is 
Parliament’s recent passing of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill, a 
measure seeking to punish those who 
question India’s territorial integrity, 
i.e., the Communists. The bill’s pilot, 
Home Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
has done nothing to hide its real 
purpose of curbing Communist anti- 
national activity, particularly in the 
northern areas adjacent to the Tibet 
border. ’ 

Another result of India’s feeling 
of isolation is the growing sympathy 
for President Kennedy’s problems in 
places like Cuba and Laos. Even 
Prime Minister Nehru is going out 
of his way to tell his fellow-country- 
men that Kennedy’s good faith is not 
open to question. Finally, all this has 
brought about an accelerated war of 
succession in the ruling Congress 
party, with even Nehru’s Cabinet 
colleagues jockeying for position. 
These gentlemen are all bound by one 
common aim: to make it quite im- 
possible for Krishna Menon to suc- 
ceed the Indian Prime 
Minister. 
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KENYA AND KENYATTA 


British unwillingness to release nationalist leader endangers 


N Fepruary of this year, elections 
for the new Legislative Council 

were held in Kenya. My party, the 
Kenya African National Union, won 
a majority of the seats for which 
it was allowed to run candidates, 
and was asked by the British to co- 
operate in forming a government. 
We refused to participate in any 
government until our leader, Jomo 
Kenyatta, was freed from detention. 

The Kenya African National 
Union said then that unless Kenyatta 
was unconditionally released and al- 
lowed to head our first government, 
we would not cooperate. We reaf- 
firmed our stand after an interview 
with Kenyatta on March 23. 

Our position remains the same 
now, regardless of the stand taken 
on April 18 by the country’s other 
African nationalist party, the Kenya 
African Democratic Union (KADU), 
which decided to cooperate with the 
British. It remains the same, too, 
despite the decision of Governor Sir 
Patrick Renison, who formed a 
government on April 27 and gave 
the KADU three of the eight posts 
in the Council of Ministers (cabinet) . 

As long as we refuse to cooperate, 
Sir Patrick is left with two choices. 
First, he can rule through stooges— 
a majority put together with the help 
of appointed members of the Legisla- 
tive Council. Second, he can suspend 
the Constitution—as he did when 
he was Governor of British Guiana— 
and rule by decree. Our people are 
no longer willing to tolerate a gov- 
ernment of stooges. As for the sec- 
ond possibility, I doubt that any 
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British colonial officials recently 
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without the cooperation of the 
Kenya African National Union 
(KANU), the nation’s leading party. 
In this article, Tom Mboya, head of 
KANU and Secretary General of the 
Kenya Federation of Labor, dis- 
cusses the problems and pitfalls that 
beset his country in its evolution 
toward independence. The article is 
adapted from a speech that Mboya, 
one of the Dark Continent’s out- 
standing young leaders and an ad- 
vocate of a democratic Africa, de- 
livered during his recent visit to 
New York under the auspices of the 
America Committee on Africa. It 
was broadcast locally over WLIB. 
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African nation, particularly Kenya, 
can now be governed by decree. If 
the Governor attempted it, there 
would be painful consequences for 
all concerned. 

As we see it, there is only one 
road open to the British govern- 
ment: to release Kenyatta and open 
discussions on a new constitution. 
The present Lancaster House Con- 
stitution, agreed on in London in 
February 1960, is already outdated. 
It fails to meet the aspirations of 
our people and is out of line with 
popular, constitutional and_ political 
developments in neighboring East 
African countries. We believe Kenya 
is ready for independence and we 
are prepared to discuss a constitu- 
tion that provides for immediate in- 
ternal self-government and full in- 
dependence later this year. 

The present difficulties in Kenya 


are due, in part, to the anti-Kenyatta 
propaganda campaign being waged 
by the British press and Govern- 
ment (duplicated, to some extent, by 
the American press), and to certain 
political forces within the British 
Conservative party. Even in the 
United States, we have been asked 
why we accept Kenyatta as our 
leader. The British Government and 
its American friends have suggested 
that Kenyatta is unfit to lead a 
modern state in order to justify his 
continued detention and the mainte- 
nance of colonialism in Kenya. 

British and American newspaper 
articles have accused Kenyatta of 
being senile, an alcoholic and 
tribalistic in his outlook. I categori- 
cally deny all these charges. A group 
of us saw him only a few weeks ago 
and found our 71-year-old leader 
to be fit, vigorous, alert, well-in- 
formed and capable of leading our 
country and its people. This impres- 
sion can be confirmed by the group 
of journalists who met him on April 
ll. 

The charge of tribalism is es- 
pecially misleading. In fact, Kenyatta 
is the man who has done the most 
to make Kenya a united, national 
community, with tribal boundaries 
and differences erased. Those who 
harp on the issue of tribalism. do 
so to perpetuate it while we are 
trying to eradicate it. 

If there is need of proof of Kenya's 
growing unity, it was provided in 
the February elections. | am a mem- 
ber of the Luo tribe, and only about 
20 per cent of the voters in my 
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Nairobi constituency are members of 
my tribe, but this had no effect on 
the election’s outcome. All this talk 
about Kikuyu tribalism or Kikuyu 
domination is a lot of nonsense; it 
is a great pity that some people en- 
gage in this kind of destructive talk 
and try to thwart our efforts to unite 
the country against colonialism. 

One more fact about Kenyatta 
needs clarification: The press has 
been negligent in printing the actual 
facts about his arrest, trial and de- 
tention. He was arrested October 20, 
1952 with other African leaders, and 
has been in prison or under deten- 
tion in remote parts of Kenya ever 
since. The Mau Mau atrocities with 
which he is linked did not occur 
until 1953-54. How could a man who 
has been under guard since 1952 be 
associated with atrocities committed 
during his imprisonment? 

Kenyatta was later tried before 
a specially commissioned British 
court on charges of inciting trouble 
against the white settlers. A white- 
settler judge was brought out of 
retirement for the express purpose 
of presiding at the trial, and then 
promptly retired again. Principal 
witnesses at the trial have since con- 
fessed that they were bribed to give 
evidence: one received $5,600, an- 
other a two-year government scholar- 
ship to study in England, a third 
some property. 

The other factor affecting my 
country is the split in the British 
Conservative party. Some of the 
party’s wild men are determined to 
oust Colonial Secretary Ian Macleod 
because they think his policies are 
too progressive and might bring too 
rapid an end to British colonialism 
in East and Central Africa. 

For our part, we are heartened by 
the progress being made in the area, 
particularly in Tanganyika, which 
three weeks ago won internal self-gov- 
ernment with its own prime minister 
and will become independent Decem- 
ber 28. We believe, however, that 
constitutional development should be 
uniform in the East African ter- 
ritories. Kenya is as capable of self- 


ue 


government as ‘Tanganyika and 
Somalia, and any possible future 
federation would be easier if all the 
countries moved along together. 
Union would be impossible if some 
territories become independent now 
while others must wait for several 
years. 
Federation is economically and 
politically desirable. It would con- 
tribute much to a vigorous and ex- 
panding African economy, far more 
than if each one of the countries 
tried to go it alone. A federated na- 


tion would also carry more weight 


%, 





in Pan-African and general inter- 
national affairs than small, in- 
dividual states. 

The British may be trying to slow 
down political developments — in 
Kenya for fear that the granting of 
immediate independence would up- 
set their plans for the Central Afri- 
can Federation and their future 
relations with South Africa. By 
frustrating East African nationalism, 
the British hope better to contain the 
situation in the Union. 





South 


It was unfortunate that 
Africa was given the opportunity to 
withdraw from the Commonwealth; 
it should have been kicked out. We 
are disturbed that the British govern- 
ment is determined to maintain the 
same economic privileges and trading 
conditions in South Africa that it 
enjoyed before the Union’s with- 
drawal. This policy makes us wonder 
why Kenya should bother to remain 
in the Commonwealth after inde- 
pendence. In any case, we object to 
being used as a pawn in Britain’s 
schemes for Central Africa and _ its 
efforts to make South Africa more 
palatable to the British public. 

Economic considerations are also 
given as an excuse for maintaining 
colonialism in my country. There are 
those who say Kenya’s present course 
will lead to economic chaos, a de- 
cline in investments and perhaps even 
a flight of capital from the country. 
But what sort of economic progress 
are we making now? 

The white settlers have an annual 
per capita income of $2,800 while 
Africans earn an. average of $90 a 
year. If “economic 
means 


development” 
pattern, 
“chaos” would be preferable. We 
would rather destroy what we have 
and start anew than maintain privi- 
lege for others under the guise of 
economic stability—a stability that 
is meaningless to most Kenyans but 
provides power, security and stability 
for the European minority. 

I think Kenya has a future, but 
it must be created by the Africans 
and not by the white settlers or by 
the British. I am convinced that when 
independence comes we will be in 
a position to attract new investment 
and to establish a prosperous econ- 
omy. We are aware of our problems, 
of the shortages we face and of the 
challenges that lie ahead. But we are 
determined to meet them, and we 
know that the only way we can do 
so effectively and give real meaning 
to our independence is through a 
government truly representative of 
our people and answerable only to 
them. 
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Youth in the 60s—II 








NOTES 
ON THE 


LEFT 


By Michael Harrington 


OR THE PAST few years, America’s opinion journals 

have had a bad case of generation-itis. A new vo- 
cabulary was developed to talk about youth in the *50s: 
Beat, Cool, Hip, the Silent Generation. It became fairly 
common to explain why young people, and students in 
particular, had disaffiliated from society and abandoned 
politics to seek an answer to theirs and the world’s 
problems “on the road” or in “Zen.” Recently, however, 
the emphasis has changed. The Negro sit-in movement 
which began early last year, the student demonstrations 
against the House Un-American Activities Committee in 
San Francisco and the movement seeking clemency for 
Caryl Chessman have helped create a new image of 
youth engagé, of protest and radicalism. Some observers 
have internationalized the image by linking the youth 
of America with students in South Korea, Japan, Turkey 
and Britain to make up a picture of world-wide rebellion 
among the young. 

Both these contrasting images contain an element of 
truth—and both are exaggerations. Disaffiliation has al- 
ways been a minority tendency on the American campus; 
student politics managed to survive nevertheless. And 
commitment and involvement today affect only a frac- 
tion of the American college community; fraternities, 





In the March 6 issue, we published an article by Lewis 
S. Feuer entitled “Youth in the ’60s,” which noted 
some recent indications of increased political awareness 
on American campuses and compared the present gen- 
eration with the youth of the ’30s. Here Michael Har- 
rington, editor of the Socialist party bi-weekly New 
America and Consultant to the Trade Union Project of 
the Fund for the Republic, returns to the subject and 
examines the new awakening of political consciousness 
among the youth of the left. Articles by other con- 
tributors will continue the discussion in future issues. 
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careerism and plain apathy remain powerful forces. Yet, 
there is something new abroad on the campus, and if, 
at this point it is too tentative and inchoate to support a 
definition of a new generation, it is still worth examining. 

The great dividing line in American student political 
concern was the Presidential election of 1948. During 
the campaign the liberal organization, Students for Demo- 
cratic Action (SDA, youth affiliate of Americans for 
Democratic Action), numbered about 5,000. The Com- 
munist-oriented Labor Youth League (LYL) had about 
the same strength; but the Young Progressives, the youth 
movement for Henry Wallace, had several times that 
number. The democratic Socialist youth groups numbered 
about 1,000. After the election, the themes of cold war 
and McCarthyism dominated the nation and the campus. 
The social inheritance of the ’30s had been spent, and 
the 50s saw the rapid decline of campus political groups. 
Like the Communist party, the LYL lost much of its 
strength, and officially dissolved in 1956 after the Khrush- 
chev revelations and the Hungarian Revolution. SDA 
went through a series of crises, mainly as a result of 
the conflict between the ADA’s concern with Democratic 
and Republican party politics and the emphasis on prin- 
cipled liberalism in its youth affiliate. The student So- 
cialists dwindled to a handful. 

By the mid-’50s, campus political movements were 
involved in a fight for survival. The pall of McCarthyism 
discouraged students from joining any political organiza- 
tion; various college administrations tightened up the 
restrictions on dissident groups and speakers. I remember 
speaking during this period at a “Hyde Park Day” (a 
combination freak show and rally for academic freedom, 
with a wide range of radical speakers holding forth) 
at the City College of New York. While we were speaking, 
a group of fraternity boys paraded around in kilts, 








demonstrating their disinterest in politics. The first ques- 
tion from the audience was simple enough: “What do 
I care for this politics stuff? I want to get my degree 
and find a good job.” 

There were occasional outbursts of protest during this 
period. The “Green Feather” campaign, for example, 
started when an Indiana patriotic group sought to ban 
stories about Robin Hood from the public schools. In 
a matter of weeks, thousands of students were wearing 
Green Feather pins as a sign of their opposition to Mc- 
Carthyism. But such incidents were sporadic and without 
important consequence. Often they had the quality of 
political goldfish swallowing—as in the case of a “Noah’s 
Ark party” at the University of Chicago which combined 
a college bash with a moral gesture against the Bomb. 
The low point was reached by about 1956. From then 
on, the political pendulum on the campus began to swing 
in the opposite direction as student awareness of politics 
gradually increased. 

Two things are important to note about this new re- 
vival of political interest: its concern with ethical issues, 
and the role of small groups of organized radical stu- 
dents. In the ’30s, if a student was in favor of civil 
liberties, civil rights and against war, it was axiomatic 
that he was also a partisan of the labor movement. This 
is not so in the student movement of the past few years. 
The background has not been one of vast domestic social 
upheaval and of dynamic movements in adult society. 
Trade unions in the ’50s stagnated organizationally and 
lost much of their élan. Students who were drawn to the 
liberal movement were either ignorant of unions or hos- 
tile to them (regarding them as “just another bureauc- 
racy” in a bureaucratized society). They were concerned 
with issues that had a moral, rather than an economic 


basis. 











The first sign of the new mood appeared in the various 
peace walks. A few thousand students across the country 
took up the cause of disarmament, usually with a tendency 
toward a radical, unilaterialist position. (1 remember 
walking into Washington, D.C. with perhaps 500 young 
people. The spirit was one of folk-singing and moral 
fervor. The Washington police wouldn’t let us sing once 
we were inside the city limits, and routed us through 
the Negro section to keep us away from the main streets. ) 
But if the peace issue was the first to stir the campus, civil 
rights soon took over as the center of attraction. The 
Youth Marches for Integrated Schools, organized by 
Bayard Rustin, brought 10,000 students to Washington 
in the fall of 1958, and about 30,000 in the spring of 
1959. The second march had the air of a crusade about 
it. Hundreds of students came by bus from as far away 
as Chicago. Some of the youths who later were to lead 
the sit-ins came up from the South. The newspapers, now 
so concerned with the youth rebellion, virtually ignored 
the whole affair. In the case of peace and civil rights 
—and in the Chessman campaign or the attack on the 
Un-American Activities Committee—the dominant note 
has been one of moral gesture, of “witness” in the 
Quaker sense of the word (the American Friends Service 
Committee, in fact, has played an important part in the 
whole movement). Yet, paradoxically, the core of these 
demonstrations was, and still is, a group of radical 
students with a sophisticated political point of view. 
Some recent commentators have written eulogies to the 
non-ideological character of the youth movement. Usual- 
ly, these writers are imposing their own disillusionment 
upon a movement which they see from a great distance. 
To be sure, the broad mass of involved students are not 
ideologically committed, but their impetus usually comes 
from conscious radicals: the sign-painters, the leaflet- 
writers, the activists. 


N VIEW OF the weakness of radical and Socialist or- 
I ganizations in American society as\a whole, it might 
come as a surprise to learn that Socialist clubs and 
students are more often than not at the heart of the 
student movement. Two main groups of students compose 
this organizational core. The Young Peoples’ Socialist 
League (YPSL), the youth affiliate of the Socialist party. 
has fewer than 1,000 members. Still, its chapters and 
broad campus clubs probably constitute the largest or- 
ganized network of student liberals in the United States. 
The “Yipsels” played a major role in the Youth Marches 
for Integration and they are an important element in 
the growth of the Student Peace Union, a radical, direct 
action group. In recent years, they have grown con- 
siderably, and on some of the more political campuses 
represent the main focus of discussion and action. 

The second major group is harder to define since it 
is not formally organized. It is made up of the sons and 
daughters of former Communist party members or Wal- 
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laceites. It is not Communist in any organizational or 
ideological sense of the word, yet its passion for peace 
sometimes leads to illusions about the Soviet Union. In 
some cases, this second generation is bound together by 
strong personal ties from summer camp days or youthful 
friendship. Like the Yipsels, they are quite serious about 
politics; unlike them, they have no formal organization. 

The Communists themselves are a small, quite limited 
force in the youth movement. For one thing, many stu- 
dents who continue to hold illusions about Russia or who 
come from Communist families do not want to have any 
thing to do with the party itself or any of its institutions. 
In some cases, this feeling is intensified by the bitterness 
of a parent who went through the Communist mill. Or- 
ganized pro-Communist sentiment centers around an Or- 
ganizing Committee which is quite weak and without 
substantial influence in most of the areas of active stu- 
dent protest. 

J. Edgar Hoover and Representative Francis Walter 
(D.-Penn.) have made irresponsible and inaccurate state- 
ments in recent months about the Communists’ role in 
demonstrations such as the one which took place in San 
Francisco last year. If anything will help get the Com- 
munists off the ground, it is the prize of martyrdom at 
the hands of the FBI or the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. The broad mass of non-Communist students are 
rightly incensed at efforts to make the Communists appear 
more important than they really are. 

In sum then, the new student movement has two con- 
trasting aspects: a broad mass of young people summoned 
to action by moral issues, and a much smaller, but grow- 
ing, core of radicals and Socialists. 

There is an element of paradox, too, in the relation 
between the sit-in movement in the South and student 
protest in the North. On the one hand, the Southern 
students come from a completely different background 
and are unrelated to the forces which have made for 
youth radicalism on the Northern campus; on the other, 
they have been the most important single force in the 
general campus revival. The Negro sit-in students are 
middle class youths, employing radical methods to break 
down segregation. They do not have the kind of responsi- 
bilities and ties which the racists can exploit in order to 
immobilize them; they are without jobs, bank accounts, 
cars and the like. These students are immediately con- 
cerned with the future, for they face a post-graduate 
world of Jim Crow in which their skills will not be justly 
rewarded, And they are deeply involved in the religious 
tradition of the Southern Negro. 

For the most part, the Negro youths who take part in 
the sit-ins have not shared in the Northern experience 
of the decline of an existing student movement. They 
came fresh to their rebellion; consequently, there have 
been few ideologically oriented, radical young people 
among them and they have not played a decisive role. 
Still, even in the sit-in movement, the influence of a 
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conscious pacifist like the Reverend James Lawson— 
perhaps the most popular young Negro leader in the 
South—is great. 

While the sit-in movement did not develop out of the 
same background as the Northern campus revival, it 
nevertheless has played an enormous role in sparking 
protest throughout the nation. Probably the most in- 
tensive political period on the campus in more than a 
decade took place during the winter and spring of 1960. 
Throughout the nation, groups formed to support the 
Southern students. The National Student Association 
(NSA) held a special meeting in Washington, with stu- 
dent government representation from across the nation. 
Students for a Democratic Society (the youth affiliate of 
the League for Industrial Democracy) held a conference 
of Midwestern civil rights groups at the University of 
Michigan and assembled more than 200 delegates from 
25 colleges and universities. During the course of the 
1960-61 school year, the tremendous enthusiasm of the 
first phase of the sit-in campaign has waned in the North. 
The picketing of Woolworth’s has declined, and some of 
the students who were stirred at a protest meeting or 
two have simply gone back to the books. Yet, the campus 
will never be the same again; a minority of those who 
were aroused by the drama and appeal of the sit-ins have 
stayed on in politics. The issue of civil rights has made 
them conscious of many other issues. 

Indeed, one of the most striking phenomena of the 
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new incipient student movement is the way in which 
concern over one issue leads to generalized political in- 
volvement. The San Francisco Bay area is probably 
among the most politically active areas of the student 
movement. For some years, there has been a campus 
political party, Slate, which has sought to relate the 
world of the campus to the world of politics. Last year 
the demonstrations in support of the sit-ins were followed 
by activity on the Chessman case, the opposition to the 
House Committee (which probably involved 4-5,000 stu- 
dents), participation in the civil rights demonstrations at 
the Democratic party convention and student involve- 
ment in the drive of the Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee. 

The San Francisco area situation still remains 
something of an exception; no other locality has ap- 
proached it in sheer amount of activity. But San Fran- 
cisco may be a sign of an important direction in the 
current student movement. If the present surge continues, 
it is likely that more and more students will become con- 
sciously political, the core organizations will grow and 
the entire development will lose its heavy emphasis upon 
the moral gesture. At present, the New Frontier does not 
seem to be capable of becoming the focus of this process. 
Students emerging into activity tend to be radical, not 
liberal, and find it difficult to relate to any adult force 
involved in the compromises and frustrations of 
realpolitik. 


HIS LAST POINT suggests the most basic problem 

facing the student movement in the ’60s: the adults. 
In the ’30s, the campus radical or liberal could look 
forward to joining various adult organizations and move- 
ments. The entire country was in the throes of social 
upheaval, and there existed a kind of continuum of pro- 
test from the campus to society at large. The leaders 
of various liberal, radical and cause groups today were 
students in the ’30s; they were able to find a place for 
themselves in the adult community. Today, however, 
this continuity does not exist. The student radicals 





UPDATING TEDDY ROOSEVELT 
“Speak softly and carry 
A big stick,” said Teddy, 
A President chary 
Of speech, and yet ready. 


But to beat our foe quick, 
No fiascos or quizzes, 
Let’s be sure our big stick 
Is bigger than his is. 


—Richard Armour 





today are out of step with society. Even among the 
Negro sit-in students, this difficulty is present. Although 
the issue of civil rights provides the one major exception 
to the notion of a schism between youth protest and 
adult protest—the civil rights movement is a dynamic 
one, represented throughout the nation and at all age 
levels—the sit-in students still represent a much more 
radical and advanced tendency than that expressed by 
organizations like the National Association for the Ade 
vancement of Colored People (NAACP); the Congress 
on Radical Equality (CORE) is much closer to their 
mood. Recently in Atlanta, for example, there was an 
internal dispute between the students and a section of 
the adult Negro community over direct-action projects 
and the policy of “jail, not bail.” 

If the Southern Negro activist has difficulty in re- 
lating himself to his adult community, what must the 
problem be for the Northern student? Organizations with 
the drive and spirit of the current student movement 
simply do not exist off campus. As a result, some of the 
more talented youth leaders tend to stay around the 
movement long after they graduate (the author of this 
piece was once the oldest Young Socialist in the United 
States); they have no place to go. This situation is 
particularly serious for the labor movement. A whole 
generation of student radicals and liberals is growing 
up without any positive attitude toward trade unionism. 
(The one exception to this rule is the considerable sym- 
pathy and support for the organization of agricultural 
workers.) If the link between the students and organized 
labor is not restored, this could have very real conse- 
quences for the future of unions. 

Above all, student activists today find themselves 
frustrated by the realities of major party politics in the 
United States. Some of them identify themselves with the 
left wing of the Democratic party, particularly in areas 
where it has taken a grass-roots, organizational form (as 
in the case of the Council of Democratic Clubs in Cali- 
fornia, or the liberal section of the’ Democrats in Texas). 
Others, primarily the Yipsels and Socialist students, look 
for a realignment and restructuring of American politics. 
But all of them are repelled by the issue-less kind of 
Madison Avenue political competition which is so preva- 
lent at the present time. 

In a sense, the developing student generation of the 
60s is not yet committed to adult political life. It is 
in flux, and the first movement in American society 
which recognizes its potential and offers it a home will 
have found an enormous human resource. Yet, this cannot 
be done through some slick formula or an organizational 
maneuver. These students are holding out for real changes 
in American society. They would welcome a call to 
sacrifice, but it would have to be quite specific and 
considerably more substantial than any of the various 
political appeals made by the major parties in the United 
States today. 


The New Leader 
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‘WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Soviet Ideology and 
World Government 


CHAMBERLIN 


NE OF THE MORE impressive 
O products of the growing out- 
put of American scholarship in the 
field of Soviet affairs is Elliot R. 
Goodman’s The Soviet Design for a 
World State (Columbia University, 
$6.75). An enormous amount of re- 
search in Russian and other sources 
has gone into the preparation of this 
work and Goodman is eminently suc- 
cessful in proving two propositions, 
one positive, one negative. 

He shows that the Soviet leaders, 
following the teaching of Marx and 
Engels, are committed to the goal of 
a world Communist state. In 1847, 
Engels wrote: “The Communist revo- 
lution . . . will not be merely na- 
tional, but will take place simul- 
taneously in all civilized countries, 
that is, at least, in England, America, 
France and Germany.” In 1850, 
Marx was most insistent that it was 
the task of the proletariat “to make 
the revolution permanent . . . until 
the proletariat has conquered state 
power . . . not only in one country, 
but in all the dominant countries of 
the world.” 

Lenin, too, referred repeatedly to 
a coming “world-wide Soviet Re- 
public” or “World Federal Soviet 
Republic of Soviets,” and this aim 
was affirmed in similar language by 
Trotsky, Bukharin and Stalin. The 
last spoke of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics as “the prototype 
of the future World Soviet Socialist 
Republic.” 

Goodman’s work also confirms 
one’s impression of the poverty of 
Russian Communism in creative 
original thought. He makes clear 
that Trotsky’s famous “permanent 
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revolution” was directly derived from 
the writings of Marx, and Lenin’s 
more striking revolutionary concep- 
tions usually turn out to be glosses 
on the supreme authority of Marx 
and Engels, 

Goodman marshals impressive evi- 
dence that should be earnestly com- 
mended to the attention of all well- 
meaning believers in world federal- 
ism, world government, world law 
and similar political delusions. “Let 
us be united, let our enemies be dis- 
united and disorganized,” he tells us, 
might well be called the basic canon 
of Soviet strategy, both in maintain- 
ing power in Russia and in realizing 
the larger design of imposing Com- 
munism on the whole world. The 
author concludes: “No meaningful 
accord with the Soviet regime for 
the higher integration of nations is 
presently conceivable. . . . The values 
upon which the Soviet and non-So- 
viet worlds rest are so incompatible 
that it is not possible to form even 
that minimal sense of community in- 
dispensable to the successful opera- 
tion of any institution of world gov- 
ernment.” 

What, then, should the West do? 
Goodman ends his book with a plea 
for “a strong and unified West, 
capable of discouraging Communist 
aggression and dedicated to a posi- 
tive approach to the uncommitted 
world.” He also calls for a “supra- 
national Atlantic Community.” Good- 
man is not the first political thinker 
to fail to make altogether clear just 
how these desirable goals are to be 
attained. 

At the same time, there may be 
at least a kind of negative consolation 


in reflecting that the Communist goal 
of a world state has not been proved 
viable. Communist doctrine has been 
a kind of cement that has served the 
purposes of old-fashioned Russian 
imperialism in Poland, Hungary and 
other nations. But this 
master-satellite formula has _ not 
worked with China and _ probably 
would not work in the West, were 
Russia to conquer the U.S., Britain, 
Germany or any advanced Western 
state. World empire, operating from 
one center, is probably as much of 
a fantasy as world federation or a 
world constitution. Nationalism re- 
mains a pretty tough old bird. 

One of the strangest contradictions 
of Communist theory is its attitude 
toward the state. Following the au- 
thority of Marx and Engels, Lenin 
and other Soviet Communist leaders 
predicted that the state, as a result 
of the introduction of Communism, 
would “wither away,” since its only 
purpose was the suppression of the 
proletariat by the bourgeoisie. 

But the prelude to this “withering 
away” was to be a dictatorship 
without any of the safeguards of 
“bourgeois democracy.” The Soviet 
regime is now in the fifth decade of 
its existence; but the Soviet state 
shows not the slightest sign of 
withering away. Its bureaucracy is 
hierarchical and_all-encom- 
passing. While there has been a de- 
parture from the worst excesses of 
Stalin’s paranoid terror, rigid 
thought control and intensive in- 
doctrination continue. Goodman of- 
fers citations from Lenin’s “State 
and Revolution” to show that the 
Communist leader envisaged the 
process of withering away as some- 
thing that would begin immediately. 

Pointing up this contradiction with 
still other illustrations, Goodman 
dryly comments: “This formula might 
be explicable to those initiated into 
the rites of dialectical materialism. 
To others, the demand for a state 
that should simultaneously maximize 
and minimize its powers would seem 
to be an expression of  schizo- 
phrenia.” 
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A Satire of Civilized Psychotics 


Reviewed by Robert M. Adams 


Professor of English, 
Cornell University 


A Severed Head. 
By Iris Murdoch. 
Viking. 248 pp. $3.95. 


To GET THE base mechanics of 
Miss Murdoch’s plot out of the way 
first, she introduces us to three males 
(let them be A, B and C) and three 
females (X, Y and Z). Before we 
have finished shuffling and re- 
shuffling them, the only combination 
which has not been made is A-Z; 
that is, out of nine possible sexual 
permutations involving male and fe- 
male, Miss Murdoch’s characters 
have accomplished eight. Alexander 
and Honor, so far as we can tell, 
have not bedded down together, but 
everyone else has. In a 250-page 
novel, this is par for the course. 

On a less athletic level, Miss Mur- 
doch’s story involves a_ fearfully 
funny representation of some “civi- 
lized” psychotics coupling and un- 
coupling with the rapidity of rabbits 
behind the most suffocating smoke- 
screen of paralyzing polysyllables 
ever spread by an unctuous analyst. 
The ultimate corruption of language, 
its use to confuse, castrate, hypnotize 
and destroy a victim, has hardly been 
so terrifyingly set forth since Evelyn 
Waugh’s Vile Bodies. Miss Murdoch’s 
sense of social comedy is cruel, her 
pace is fast, her dialogue mostly 
crisp, and her command of the pre- 
cise, telling detail altogether ad- 
mirable. 

Her eleventh chapter, for instance. 
is a model of a_ well-built, well- 
placed episode. In the course of it, 
the analyst and his mistress confront 
her husband with the fact of his 
previous infidelity (this basket of 
interwoven snakes 
getting used to, but it can be done). 
They are understanding, affectionate, 
oily and persistent—they are per- 
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fectly terrifying, in fact, and when 
the chapter closes on the analyst’s 
broad white American smile, the 
reader has had something like a 
vision of ultimate depravity. 

Briefly, then, Miss Murdoch has 
written a social _ satire, 
rooted in a sense of total humiliation. 
The victim of this sort of assault 
is usually an innocent booby; Miss 
Murdoch’s narrator-victim is a good 
deal of a booby but not much of an 
innocent, and thereby hangs a meas- 
ure of the confusion which beclouds 
her ending. For the one exception 
to the vapid nonentities who fumble 
and clutch through Miss Murdoch’s 
novel is supposed to be a Jewish 
lady-anthropologist of the Cambridge 
persuasion, named Honor Klein. She 
invokes (and, to an undetermined 
degree, represents) the “dark deities,” 
the predatory instinctual life which 
the other zombies in the novel have 
“successfully” buried. 

The narrator Martin’s passion for 
Fraulein Doktor Professor Klein is 
not altogether unlikely; she is ap- 
parently a powerful, repulsive per- 
son, but Martin has already had 
pretty women. That his yen for 
Honor should be heightened by a 
perception that, to gain her private 
ends, she has been having an affair 
with her half-brother, the same 
analyst who has successfully seduced 
Martin’s wife shortly after she was 
seduced by his brother—vwell, given 
the milieu, this is not too unlikely 
either. But what she thinks she is 
doing in becoming involved with an 
Ian Carmichael type like Martin is 
by no means clear. He has never 
been other than a comic automaton, 


slashing 


preoccupied with his meekness, his 
genuine Audubon prints, the vintage 
of his wine and the dishonesties on 
which his marriage and his various 
affairs repose. 

Honor Klein apparently lashes to 
fury the dormant tiger of Martin’s 
nature. To do her complete justice, 
Miss Murdoch has the tact not to 
try to represent this alteration; yet, 
as a result, we are never sure it has 
taken place. Martin does succeed in 
biffing the psychiatrist in the eye. 
thus asserting the dominance of his 
will, but this exercise, though long 
overdue, seems to bring him no psy- 
chic relief. He remains the same 
meeching Milquetoast that he was 
before, and the idea that he will be 
changed, changed utterly, by contact 
with Honor Klein of all people, has 
its comic side. One sees them, of a 
domestic winter evening, propitiating 
the dark deities with Samurai swords 
and Russian roulette. 

The point of the severed head 
seems to be that for civilization to 
flourish, the dark deities must some- 
how be propitiated. Wild Honor, be- 
cause of her cruelty, her barbaric 
destructiveness, her incest, will be a 
kind of propitiation for civilized 
Martin. I do not know if Miss Mur- 
doch had in mind the ancient myth 
that the architects who laid out the 
Roman capitol, when they first broke 
ground for the building, uncovered a 
bleeding head, a grotesque rawbones 
which yet proved a hopeful augury 
for the welfare of the state. In vari- 
ous forms, it is an old and familiar 
fable, and in itself might provide a 
perfectly satisfactory theme for Miss 
Murdoch’s immoral little morality. 
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But her narrator is too badly com- 
promised by the first part of the 
book to arouse much sympathy for 
his fate in the second part. Hence 
when he is thrown into the maw of 
Miss Honor Klein, the Loathly Lady 
of the Cambridge Fens, it is hard 
to avoid the feeling that (though he 
is getting in one sense precisely what 
he deserves) the story has slipped 
out of Miss Murdoch’s control. 

This deficiency of control is 
curiously accented in spots by a 


prose which, while generally trim, 
has a way of spiralling into some- 
thing not far short of burlesque: 
“Georgie still kept my gaze. At such 
moments her intelligence and lucidity 
made her beauty ring like a silver 
coin”. Or “ ‘It’s not all,’ I said. 
‘Honor, I want you savagely and I 
shall fight for you savagely.’” Yea. 
team. 

Of course it is stupid old Martin 
who has these ideas of fine prose, 
and he is a satiric butt. But the only 


person who might help us form a 
satiric perspective on him is Miss 
Klein, and she, for reasons which 
are utterly indecipherable, is by the 
end of the book infatuated with him. 
So the book falls, as it were, between 
two stools, 

Miss Murdoch bears watching. A 
Severed Head seems to me a flawed 
novel, but it has scenes of great 
power, and a wry, uncivilized wit 
which gives promise of better things 
to come. 





American Values and Power Politics 


The Purpose of American Politics. 
By Hans J. Morgenthau. 
Knopf. 359 pp. $5.00. 

Hans MorcentHav’s _ excellent 
book, The Purpose of American 
Politics, is an enhanced version of 
the Albert Shaw Lectures he gave 
at Johns Hopkins University two 
springs ago. In these pages, Morgen- 
thau is intent to find and to reaffirm 
those ideas of value in the nation’s 
origin which are still relevant, valid 
and essential; ideas valuable not be- 
cause they are pleasing and certain 
to succeed but because they are 
worthy of the effort and venture. 

“Those who came before us,” he 
writes in closing, “made it, as it 
were, easy for fate to grant them 
victory. Yet even if they had been 
defeated, posterity could have said 
of them: They deserved to be vic- 
torious. Let us comport ourselves in 
such a fashion that posterity can 
say at least as much of us.” 

The concepts especially stressed by 
Morgenthau concern the equalization 
of opportunity and the impact of au- 
thority—the latter, in a way con- 
ducive to widening the range of op- 
tions open to individuals. How this 
goal of equality in freedom has actu- 
ally worked within the country is 
what gives the nation a domestic 
history worth the telling, and the 
degree to which the nation proves 
concerned and able to project that 
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Reviewed by Charles Burton Marshall 
Washington Center of 
Foreign Policy Research 


in Morgenthau’s 
view, the measure of its achievement. 


goal abroad is, 

The book is not full of easy reas- 
surance; indeed, it is on the whole 
somber. It describes a pre-Kennedy 
America 
longer vivid because the nation’s 
values had come to be expressed in 


in which issues were no 


a vagueness that precluded contro- 
versy. Its politics were too largely 
subsumed into administration, and 
administration became a rigmarole of 
sorting ideas into pigeonholes of 
bureaucracy. Government was a mar- 
vel of organization, but streamlined 
planning and _ operations proved 
somehow inadequate in results. 
Political leadership in the America 
of the 50s became a search for low- 
est common denominators and was 
bedazzled by public opinion or what 
it took for such. Public life flagged. 
The nation was both fearful and ob- 
livious of the dangers from without; 
declaratory goals and actual under- 
takings in foreign policy became un- 
joined. The United States seemed to 
have lost the zest and talent for 
making its purposes cogent to the 
exterior world: “The creative faculty 
stands baffled and paralyzed in con- 
templation of the unprecedented gulf 
that separates the received ideas from 
the new experiences, despairing of its 


inability to bridge it.” A prodigal 
redundancy of production and con- 
sumption preoccupied the country, 
with the effect of baffling rather than 
benefiting society. 

Morgenthau calls for “a reorien- 
tation of the national outlook, a 
change in our national style,” in- 
cluding a shift of emphasis and con- 
cern from the private to the public 
sector based on seeing private happi- 
ness as “a function of public hap- 
piness.” Political leadership must 
again grasp the essence of authority 
and stop worrying over the opinion 
polls, thus breaking “the tyranny of 
public opinion.” Nations, including 
specifically and essentially our own, 
must learn to transcend themselves. 

“The modern world,” he tells us. 
“has left behind the sovereign nation 
state as a principle of organization 
for the purpose not only of the new 
supra-national tasks but also of the 
elemental task of any political or- 
ganization: to safeguard the biologi- 
cal survival of its members.” Mor- 
genthau calls it “the great paradox 
of this task, which arises from the 
opposition of sovereign states armed 
with nuclear weapons, that it cannot 
be accomplished by sovereign states 
armed with more and better nuclear 
weapons”—an approach which he 
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likens to the folly of erecting a house 
atop a volcano. 

The author is somewhat vague, 
however, in explaining what he 
means by “leaving behind the na- 
tion state.” References to the obso- 
lescence of the nation state have re- 
cently gained the currency of cliche, 
but I am never sure what is meant. 
The problem in much of the world 
is how to fulfill nationhood rather 
than how to pass it by. Despite the 
rush to get the new model, I suspect 
the old apparatus will be around and 
useful for some time to come. 

Any writer, having achieved suc- 


cess, faces the danger of being dis- 
cussed more widely than read, or at 
least than read well. This has hap- 
pened to Morgenthau, leaving him 
with a reputation as a sort of 20th 
century Machiavelli without the lat- 
ter’s explicit regard for virtu. Mor- 
genthau has never said that a nation 
can be considered without regard for 
antecedent values. Nor has he postu- 
lated national interests as mere self- 
evident items of material concern. 

He has, in fact, consistently taken 
into account the connection between 
policy and the capacity to achieve 
intended results—the first obviously 





relating to politics and the latter to 
power. Thus, he can more properly 
be described as being concerned with 
power politics, as anyone with a prac: 
tical view of relevant world problems 
must be. Those who attempt to deal 
otherwise with world affairs call to 
mind Mark Twain’s description of 
poets who indulge in moon talk with- 
out having been to the moon. To 
regard Morgenthau as_ preoccupied 
with power without heed to the pur. 
poses to which it is to be harnessed 
is to miss an essential element in his 
thought. The Purpose of American 
Politics makes this explicit. 





White and Black Views of the African 


The Goddam White Man. 
By David Lytton. 
Simon and Shuster. 247 pp. $3.50. 


HERE ARE TWO recent novels about 
Africa—one mediocre, the other ex- 
cellent.-David Lytton’s The Goddam 
White Man begins with great prom- 
ise; one feels for the first 100 pages 
or so that this is the Native Son of 
South Africa, that Lytton will plumb 
the depths of black despair and sing 
freedom’s litany. He does no such 
thing. The plot drags on and finally 
peters out without saying anything 
conclusive. The writing is interesting, 
if odd, and the story line is in- 
triguing only because it is always 
engaging to hear a white man—par- 
ticularly a white man from South 
Africa—try to think like a black 
man. 

The central weakness of Lytton’s 
book is its failure to resolve any of 
the questions raised by the central 
character. Can a black South Afri- 
can first become an anguished gang- 
ster and then live happily ever after? 
This is what Lytton seems to be say- 
ing. His protagonist, a thief, is not 
jailed, nor does he mend his ways. 
Yet Lytton’s novel does command 
attention: It tells white South Afri- 
cans that all is far from well, that 
blacks have learned to hate and do 


No Longer at Ease. 
By Chinua Achebe. 
Ivan Obolensky. 170 pp. $2.95. 


so with a vengeance. Before the 
blood bath in South Africa comes, a 
book—an alarm, really—telling the 
people of the imminent holocaust, 
may appear. The Goddam White 
Man is not that book, but it is essen- 
tial reading for an understanding of 
what lies ahead in the troubled and 
contorted Union of South Africa, the 
land of apartheid. 

Chinua Achebe’s novel is some- 
thing else again. This brilliant and 
sensitive Nigerian is, without doubt, 
one of the ablest writers alive today. 
His first book, Things Fall Apart, 
was well received and offered prom- 
ise that he would one day deliver 
himself of a totally honest and com- 
pelling narrative. He has done so in 
No Longer at Ease. Black man? Yes, 
but no whiner. Nationalist? Yes, but 
no fool. Moralist? Yes, but no 
ascetic. In a phrase, Achebe has 
achieved the most human rendition 
of the African personality that has 
yet been published. 

Achebe has one annoying habit: 
He tends to tell the reader things 
rather than let the reader see and 
feel them for himself. As a result, 
No Longer at Ease is sometimes flat. 


Reviewed by Louis E. Lomax 
Author, “The Reluctant African” ; 
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contributor, “Harper’s 


Yet, in all honesty, I cannot say that 
had I written this book I would have 
let people see the things I talked 
about either. Achebe has bared the 
souls of middle class Africans. While 
his African leaders are crying “inde- 
pendence” Achebe shows them eye: 
brow deep in graft; while they are 
condemning the white man for segre- 
gation and white domination, the 
Africans themselves practice the most 
troubling kind of discrimination; 
while they are putting their best 
foot forward, ‘Achebe catches the 
Africans in their more scabrous 
hours. The result is the best African 
fiction by a native I have ever 
read. 

A word must be added about 
Achebe himself, His name should be 
remembered because he will be the 
first African to achieve full stature 
as a novelist. His writing skill is 
extraordinary, his sense of narrative 
compelling and his power is second 
only to his quiet manner. In fact, 
“quiet power” defines Achebe’s liter- 
ary style. If one would know Africa, 
I suggest that he listen to the African 
politicians less and read Chinua 
Achebe more. 
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Natural Law 


We Hold These Truths. 
By John Courtney Murray, S. J. 
Sheed and Ward. 336 pp. $5.00. 


THERE ARE few things as impres- 
sive as a first-rate Catholic intellec- 
tual who has rigor, clarity, a thor- 
ough command of his material and 
tough-mindedness. All these virtues 
are exhibited in John Courtney Mur- 
ray’s provocative collection of essays, 
We Hold These Truths. What is even 
more remarkable is that Father Mur- 
ray has set his intelligence to work 
on some of the most complex prob- 
lems confronting us all: the moral 
issues of limited war, the meaning of 
the First Amendment as related to 
the general problem of church and 
state and the specific issues of school 
aid and censorship, and the uses of 
doctrine and ideology in Soviet for- 
eign policy. 

We Hold These Truths is certainly 
not an apology, in the conventional 
sense of the term, for the American 
Catholic community, though it is an 
apology—a rational defense—in its 
classic meaning. Early in the book, 
Father Murray in his typically forth- 
right manner declares: “The question 
is sometimes raised whether Cath- 
olicism is compatible with American 
democracy. The question is invalid 
as well as impertinent; for the man- 
ner of its position inverts the order 
of values. It must, of course, be 
turned round to read, whether Ameri- 
can democracy is compatible with 
Catholicism.” 

Father Murray’s answer is affirma- 
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and A National Consensus 


Reviewed by Richard J. Bernstein 


Assistant professor of philosophy, 
Yale University 


tive, but in the course of giving his 
answer he severely criticizes several 
traditional figures and ideas. John 
Locke, who is usually thought of as 
providing the theoretical framework 
for the justification of the American 
Revolution and the doctrine of in- 
alienable rights, is criticized for 
his “rationalism, individualism and 
nominalism.” The fundamentalist mo- 
rality of the 19th century is taken 
to test for its “simplism.” The “secu- 
lar humanism” of the liberal tradi- 
tion of the 20th century, perhaps best 
(though 


Dewey is not referred to by name). 


typified by John Dewey 


is at bottom “an ethical relativism 
pure and simple.” 

Nor does Father Murray think 
that recent excursions by Protestant 
theologians into the fields of politics 
and morality are very illuminating. 
Their position, dubbed ‘“ambiguism,” 
is reduced to an “illusion that is 
marshy and murky.” The Govern- 
ment (at least the pre-Kennedy Ad- 
ministration) is also the butt of his 
caustic criticism: He speaks of “em- 
anations of cryto-pacifism from the 
White House, which seems to hold 
that we shall never shoot at all.” And 
even the Catholic community is 
chided, for Father Murray believes 
that it hasn’t been much interested 
in foreign affairs “beyond its con- 
tribution in sustaining the domestic 
mood of anti-Communism.” 

Though sharply critical and vigor- 
ous in its condemnations, the book 
is not primarily negative in tone. 
Father Murray eloquently pleads for 
civilized public argument: “Civiliza- 
tion is formed by men locked in 
argument,” he writes, and barbarism, 
which is the real threat to the Ameri- 
can community, is defined as a state 
of affairs where men fail to engage 
in reasonable conversation. His book 


might have been sub-titled ““What is 
Living and Dead in American Dem- 
ocracy.” 

Yet at times Father Murray seems 
to come close to saying that what is 
living is the set of truths and princi- 
ples which have been gleaned from 
the medieval tradition of natural 
law, especially as it was put forth 
by St. Thomas Aquinas; and what 
is dead or outdated is the pseudo- 
philosophic ideas of the superficial 
Enlightenment of the 18th century, 
the newer secular evolutionary hu- 
manism which still pervades our 
universities and the fuzzy categories 
of Protestant moral thought. In fact, 
the predominant theme 
through all these essays is natural 
law: its “true” meaning, its vigorous- 


running 


ness and its immediate relevance to 
the current American situation. 

Father Murray’s return to natural 
law is not merely sentimental nos- 
talgia for days of medieval order. 
When speaking of the American con- 
sensus—-the American public philoso- 
phy—Father Murray concedes that 
the “Noes have it,” that there is at 
present no public philosophy with af- 
firmative tenets that determine posi- 
tive goals. While such a consensus 
does not exist in fact, there is a press- 
ing need for it. “My proposition is 
that only the theory of natural law 
is able to give an account of the 
public moral experience that is the 
public consensus.” 

A proposition, we are told, is a 
statement of a truth to be demon- 
strated and a statement of an opera- 
tion to be performed. The argument 
running through the essays then can 
be succinctly put as an attempt to es- 
tablish the truth of this proposition— 
to show that natural law alone has 
the vital resources to serve as a 
“new” foundation of the American 
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public philosophy. I submit that 
Father Murray has not adequately 
established his proposition. 

First, it is important to make two 
historical points. Though at times 
Father Murray acknowledges that 
the theory of natural law has deeper 
roots than that of Christianity, he 
creates the impression that the Cath- 
olic Church alone has been its noblest 
protector and interpreter. But the 
very distinction of natural and posi- 
tive law as well as the justification 
of a higher law of reason is a heri- 
tage bequeathed by non-Christian 
Greek and Roman civilizations. There 
is no contradiction in accepting the 
doctrine of natural law as put forth 
by Aristotle and rejecting the Cath- 
olic interpretation of it. 

Logically, the issue of the reality 
of natural law and the acceptance of 
Catholic dogma are distinct. One 
may, and presumably Father Murray 
would, argue that only Thomistic 
metaphysics and epistemology can 
adequately interpret natural law. But 
the reasoning is not given here and 
I am skeptical about the possibility 
of providing an argument which 
would be fundamentally sound. 

Second, Father Murray’s position 
appears to entail a rather distorted 
picture of the Founding Fathers. His 
last chapter, “The Doctrine Lives: 
The Eternal Return of Natural Law,” 
contains a vicious and unfair attack 
on the philosophy of John Locke. 
There can be little doubt that the 
talk about natural rights and natural 
law which played such a large part 
in the founding of this country was 
highly influenced by Locke, or more 
accurately, by the climate of opinion 
that influenced Locke. 

If we accept Father Murray’s in- 
terpretation of the Lockean concep- 
tion of natural law and natural rights 
as a conglomeration of superficial 
and confused ideas which implicitly 
contain pernicious consequences, then 
we are driven to the conclusion that 
the Founding Fathers who wrote and 
thought within a similar framework, 
and even used these ideas to justify 
a revolution, were either blatant 
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hypocrites for using Locke as a po- 
litical instrument but not taking him 
seriously, or blind for not seeing 
the perniciousness of Locke and fail- 
ing to realize that they were really 
talking about the natural law and 
right of the central medieval tra- 
dition. Either of these positions (as 
Father Murray indicates at other 
places in his essays) results in a 
serious misreading of American his- 
tory. 

But the more interesting question 
is a philosophic one: Has natural 
law been demonstrated? Though 
Father Murray spends a good deal 
of time telling us how natural law 
has been misinterpreted and what it 
is not, when it comes to proving it he 
reverts more to dogmatic assertion 
than to rational argument. He tries 
to win the day by enumerating alter- 
native positions and showing their 
weaknesses and speciousness. But his 
description of the alternatives—‘‘sen- 
timental subjectivist scriptural fun- 
damentalism,” “ambiguism,” “the 
pseudo-morality of secular liberal- 
ism” and “ubiquitous” pragmatism— 
borders on caricature. There is even 
a touch of barbarism here, dismissal 
more by name calling than by force- 
ful argument. 

Father Murray’s failure to demon- 
strate the truth and relevance of nat- 
ural law can be seen in another way. 
After sketching the possibility of ap- 
plying natural law morality to public 
policy, he makes the claim that “the 
Protestant moralist, whatever his 
school, cannot possibly argue ques- 
tions of policy in the moral terms of 
the tradition of reason.” This is a 
shocking indictment. Why can’t the 
Protestant moralist, or anyone else, 
argue in these terms? The answer we 
are given is that the “tradition is 
alien to him at every point.” 

But if the tradition of reason 
which is identified with natural law 
is limited to a_ specific religious 
group, is it really rational? At one 
point we are told that the basic issue 
is not simply the relation of morality 
to public policy, but the nature of 
morality. One may push the argu- 


ment one step further: The basic issue 
is really the nature of reason. The 
Enlightenment, the Reformation, the 
rise of secular humanism may all be 
viewed as serious attempts to grap- 
ple with the complex issues of reason, 
its scope and limits. They were all 
reactions to many doctrines claimed 
in the name of reason which turned 
out not to be rational. 

If a proposition claimed in the 
name of reason cannot withstand un- 
biased public confirmation then some- 
thing fundamental is out of joint. 
No religious or secular group has a 
unique claim to the “tradition of 
reason.” To make such a claim is 
presumptuous and _ pernicious—per- 
nicious because it tends to undermine 
the very objective norms of rational 
inquiry. 

Fortunately, Father Murray’s es- 
says are not so tightly knit that if 
we deny his claims concerning the 
Catholic interpretation of natural law 
we must reject his many valuable in- 
sights and analyses. One may even 
accept the theory of natural law and 
the Catholic interpretation of it and 
still disagree with Father Murray’s 
specific points—as many Catholics 
have. Or one may agree with many 
of his points concerning the First 
Amendment, the analysis of foreign 
policy here and in Russia, etc., and 
reject the doctrine of natural law. 
This too, many non-Catholics have 


done. But the lack of logical de- 


pendence may also suggest that it 
is not the Catholic interpretation of 
natural law that can or will serve as 
a foundation for a desperately needed 
American consensus in a new age. 











“THERE ARE TO BE investigations of the 
Cuban fiasco. Robert Kennedy will ask 
someone to ask someone why someone 
didn’t give someone the right informa- 
tion. Someone may even get fired (though 
not fired at) and in the end, Robert 
Kennedy will report to John Kennedy 
that, mutatis mutandis, mutanda mu- 
tata. Perhaps Harvard will even add to 
the graduate curriculum a course or two 
on Invasions, Amphibious to fill in the 
little lacunae in 

the expertise of 

future Harvard 

Administrations.” 
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SHIPLEY 


The Blacks. By Jean Genet. Translated 
by Bernard Frechtman. Directed by Gene 
Frankel. Presented by S. Bernstein, G. 
Edgar, and A. Gregory. At the St. Marks 
Playhouse. 


OR MANY YEARS, whenever racial 
—_eneni plays have raised 
their issues on the stage, I have 
protested that frequently their effect 
is to intensify the prejudices they 
pretend to deplore. To show race 
hatred rising to a climax of destruc- 
tion, with all the sufferers black- 
skinned and all the villains white, is 
to rouse righteous indignation on the 
one side, and on the other a mixed 
sense of shame and resentment that 
this is not the whole picture. An- 
tagonisms are made more violent; 
bitterness finds its justification. 

Propaganda plays assert values or 
proclaim principles, and often urge 
to action. Whether or not they meet 
esthetic standards, they must also 
be judged by what they press upon 
life. If a play seeks to lead the audi- 
ence to an evil action or state of 
mind, then the better its technique 
the more dangerous it is: A clever 
playwright, an ingenious director 
and a capable cast may pound upon 
and rouse our baser passions. 

The Blacks is such a play; it is 
an outpouring of hate against the 
white man. It sets on the stage 
grotesquely white-masked, compla- 
cent yet cowardly creatures—a colo- 
nial military governor, a judge, a mis- 
sionary, a Queen and the Queen’s 
sycophant—as foils for the Negroes; 
but most of the time the Negroes 
on stage face the audience directly 
and address us: “You . . . You out 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Genet's Drama of Race Hatred 
Generates Destructive Passions 


there ... You watching us... You 
whites!” 

In the play, the Negroes not only 
sound and resound their cry of hate; 
they nightly violate white women and 
then murder them. With triumphal 
glee they dance about the coffin and 
strew flowers, while the murderer (or 
should I say “avenger”?) gloatingly 
describes “strewing his sperm” into 
the victim before he slays her. At 
the end of the play, each of the 
whites, after a display of ignominy, 
cowardice and abject pleading, is 
killed, and the drama culminates in 
a Negro dance of triumph. 

Every sneer of scorn or hatred 
that occurs to Genet is poured into 
the play. All the actual and possible 
indignities to which Negroes have 
been subjected are heaped together 
and presented as though these were 
the only ways in which whites have 
dealt with Negroes. In their proper 
perspective, such things are a shame- 
ful part of history; isolated as 
though they were the whole story, 
they are a monstrosity that multiplies 
repugnance and hate. 

The savagery of the play, and the 
enthusiastic performance of the all- 
Negro cast, are ominous. We think 
of the efforts being made to increase 
friendliness and equitable dealing 
between the races, and wonder at 
the chances for the growth of mutual 
understanding and joint efforts for 
the peaceful improvement of racial 
relations in this already over-ravaged 
world. 

Violence and stupidity walk hand 
in hand. In the play, one chant of 
the Negroes seems to echo: “Voo- 





doo, Voo-doo, Free-dumb,  Free- 
dumb.” History and the daily news- 
papers show that the free dumb soon 
lose what little freedom they possess. 
Force is a form of tyranny. Hatred 
possesses the hater; he is enslaved, 
not free. 

One can feel compassion for the 
white author of The Blacks. He grew 
up from orphan asylum to reforma- 
tory to prison, finding little friendli- 
ness and much violence in the white 
man’s world. He has here merged 
his hatred with “the blacks.” His 
earlier writing won the admiration 
of some “modern” French authors, 
and showed some lyric power. Little 
of this appears in the present play, 
though another quality—a_ tendency 
to be manifested 
throughout. 

In Genet’s best-known book, Our 
Lady of the Flowers, for example, 
one rhapsodic passage shows the hero 
finding a louse in his body hair; in- 
stead of crushing ‘it, he regards it 
tenderly, speaks to it endearingly, 
then places it gently back, because 
it has come to him from his in- 
timate contact with his dearly beloved 
male friend. With equal extremity 
and intensity The Blacks uses foul 
language and jeering or venomous 
action to convey its message of 
hatred and violence. It is not lyrical, 
it is not even dramatic; but it is 
vivid. It lacks the grace of a cobra, 
but it strikes out with cobra power 
and poison. Here, it can only intensi- 
fy hatred and impulse to violence; 
played in South Africa, it could lead 
to a massacre of appalling propor- 
tions. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


U.S. COLONIALISM 


It would probably take a whole library of 
history books to persuade Nneamaka Chukwura 
of Nigeria that the United States does not con- 
trol Britain, Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and “that morally 
bankrupt, confused, weak and notoriously law- 
less country,” France. His letter (NL, May 1) 
is bizarre and amusing but becomes tedious 
when he brings up that tiresome old saw about 
the most populous nation in the world de- 
serving a seat in the United Nations. Has he 
never heard of free elections? If the people of 
Red China were allowed to choose their gov- 
ernment instead of having it brutally forced 
upon them, then their great numbers would be 
truly represented. But maybe free elections are 
just another barbarous American custom! 

Has Chukwura ever read the United Nations 
Charter? If the Red Chinese Government had 
not committed its many crimes, including geno- 
cide, it would have been eligible for member- 
ship and the United States would not have 
opposed it. Someone. preferably a well-informed 
African, should set this man’s thinking straight. 


Monterrey, Mex. FrepertckK E. LowELi 


MEDICAL CARE 


Thanks for printing Wilbur J. Cohen’s fine 
article “Kennedy’s Program for the Aged” (NL, 
May 8). Many old, retired workers do not know 
how to write a letter to their Congressman, but 
readers of THe New Le&aper can 
T appeal to them to do so now. 

The bills backed by the President, S 909 and 
HR 4222 are good, but I think the S 65, spon- 
sored by Senator Patrick McNamara (D.-Mich.) 
is better. The latter, like the old Forand bill, 
provides for surgery benefits; the Kennedy- 
backed bills before the House and Senate pro- 
vides only for hospitalization insurance. But 


write, and 


they are the best we can expect and would at 
least break the ice. 
These old industrial workers do not want 
charity; they want health insurance based on 
the Social Security act. It might be a good 
idea for them to write the Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Detroit JoHN PANZNER 


‘OPERATION ABOLITION’ 


The acquittal of Robert Meisenbach has 
again focused public attention on the many 
questions and considerable confusion still sur- 
rounding the student “riot” during the House 
Un-American Activities Committee hearings in 
San Francisco in May 1960. The controversial 
film “Operation Abolition,” based on this in- 





cident, continues to be shown throughout the 
country but raises more questions than it an. 
swers, 

I should therefore like to call your readers 
attention to the pamphlet, San Francisco and 
the House Un-American Activities Committee, 
published by the Northern California Chapter 
of Americans for Democratic Action and pre 
pared under the direction of Paul Seabury, 
chapter chairman and professor of political 
science at the University of California. This 
pamphlet, which has been widely praised for 
its clear and factual presentation of the events 
surrounding the San Francisco hearings, may 
be obtained from Americans for Democratic 
Action, 41 Sutter Street, San Francisco, for 15 
cents a copy. 


San Francisco SHELDON POLLACK 


MOULDING COMMUNISTS 


Frank S. Meyer’s views of the Communist 
movement in his book, The Moulding of Com- 
munists, Colette 
narrow in her review (NL, April 10), are in 


which Blackmoore finds s0 
accord with most specialists’ conclusions about 
the nature of Marxism-Leninism. Scholars 
within and without the Party, such as Mark 
Vishniak, Liu Shao-Ch’i, Bertram D. Wolfe, 
Arthur Koestler, Jacques Duclos, Ferdinand 
Lundberg, Nikita Khrushchev and Lenin him- 
self are unanimous in calling the movement 
monolithic, 

The essence of the Communists’ education 
of their elite is organizational. In their con- 
trol of mass movements, the fact that the elite 
is so disciplined means clearly that the others 
Miss Blackmoore mentions, “the party rank- 
and-file, the non-party collaborators, the neu 
tralists, pacifists, nationalists and other mass 
elements,” will be brought into line. 

You cannot view the training of a Communist 
cadre apart from the material with which he 
trains. Distributing handbills, holding subscrip- 
tion drives, staging protest rallies, parading and 
picketing are all actions for mobilizing the 
masses. Whatever sort of fanatic the fully 
moulded Communist appears, all of his appren- 
ticeship has been in controlling people. Com- 
munism is not so much a “theory, as a guide to 
action.” A Communist’s formation is not just 2 
mumbo-jumbo ritual practice intended to make 
a fanatic out of him; “Bolshevizing the party” 
is only a rare exemplification. Communist train- 
ing is above all practical. Far more habit 
forming is the day-to-day penetration of mass 
organizations and the setting up of popular 
fronts. Bolshevization of the party accompanies 
a rare complete switch of the party line; but 
the deepening of control of non-Communist 
groups goes on everlastingly, even during the 
Bolshevizing period. 


The New Leader 
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One word sums up the content of a Red’s 
education: “leadership.” Lenin says, “with the 
yanguard alone, victory is possible.” As one 
advances to the cadre class the training in lead- 
ership advances from a subservient to a tactical 
level. The value of a Communist depends on 
his ability to control people for the ends of the 
party. And the more complete the training of 
the cadres, the more absolute their hold on the 
mass organizations. In her review, Miss Black- 
moore doesn’t seem to realize that the Party 
understands this. After all his organizational 
experience—the wealth of a lifetime—Lenin 
entitled his last work, “Better Fewer, But 
Better.” 


Los Angeles J. P. CoNNEALLY 





FOREIGN LEGION 


In their articles on “The Debacle in Algeria” 
(NL, May 8), George W. Herald and Sal Tas 
appear to disagree on the makeup of the French 
Foreign Legion’s paratroop units. The former 
says 45 per cent are former SS men and the 
latter that the majority are Afrika Korps veter- 
ans. Sadly, common sense forces me to disagree 
with both. 

Consider the average age of the Afrika Korps 
in 1943. Then add 18 years. Pursue a similar 
logic with the SS. A few rough sergeants may 
have stood the test of time, but a crack para- 
troop unit does not have half its men at or 
pushing 40. Add to this the casualties borne 
by the Legion in recent years. Always in the 
thick of battle, its losses have been tremendous. 

Finally, as a reporter for the European edi- 
tion of the Stars and Stripes, I spent a full 
week with French and Legion paratroops in 
Algeria in 1953. I was 25 at the time, eight 
years after the war’s end, and most of the 
Legionnaires were still younger by several years. 

That about half the Legionnaires are Ger- 
man there is no question. But the vast majority 
were footloose young men (not criminals, by 
the way) who came to manhood in a Germany 
that provided little after the war. French re- 
cruiting among this group was notorious during 
the Occupation. 


New York City NicHoLtas RayMonD 


POST-WAR GERMANY 


I was much impressed with Klaus Epstein’s 
concise and accurate review of my book, A 
German Community Under American Occupa- 
tion (NL, May 1). To judge from his con- 
clusions, however, I fear that I failed to com- 
municate a number of very significant points 
as clearly as I might have. 

First, and most serious, is Epstein’s con- 
clusion that I impute “incorrigibly anti-demo- 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


cratic views to all German opponents of Ameri- 
can policies.” My belief is that the book makes 
perfectly clear that this is not the case. If there 
is a hero at all in the book, it is Hermann 
Bauer, the editor of the Marburger Presse. I 
thought I had made it sufficiently clear that 
Bauer, and people like him, were definitely 
liberal democrats. Their very position as liberal 
democrats is what forced them into the criti- 
cisms they made of American policies, pre- 
cisely because those policies placed them on 
the horns of a dilemma. 

Second, the conclusion that I accepted “such 
doctrinaire policies as denazification, decentrali- 
zation and civil service reform as effective in- 
struments for democratization of Germany” 
slights one of the themes that I thought ran 
through the entire book. My position on this 
is exactly the one Epstein seems to have found 
wanting and, it seems to me at least, to be 
rather obvious in my discussion (pp. 207-10 
especially) of the fundameatal contradictions 
of military government policy. 

Third, the reviewer’s comment that I as- 
signed “too much responsibility for the much 
exaggerated failure of the Occupation on ob- 
structive Germans and too little on the unreal- 
istic policies of Military Government” again 
runs counter to my summary of the contradic- 
tions of Military Government policy, and also 
fails to appreciate my discussion of the dilemma 
of Bauer and others. My discussion of the en- 
tire democratization effort rests on the premise 
that the democrats’ dilemma was due to the 
contradictions and the unrealism of Military 
Government policies. 

Epstein says that I thought the Occupation 
failed in Marburg because it did not achieve 
a complete social revolution. He asserts that 
this cannot be applied to the whole of Ger- 
many. In my opinion, this is essentially correct. 
Nevertheless, it does not erase the fact that 
such a revolution was probably needed in 
Marburg—which Epstein and I agree was 
reactionary before 1933. I knew that I would 
be criticized for selecting Marburg, but I 
probably would have been criticized for select- 
ing any other community, although perhaps for 
different reasons. 

I agree with Epstein’s conclusion that the 
“salutary pro-democratic shock effect produced 
by revulsion against Nazism and the catastrophe 
brought on Germany by Nazism” goes right 
to the heart of an important idea about the 
whole of Germany. However, my conclusion, 
after studying the situation in Marburg thor- 
oughly, is that the shock effect was not strong 
enough there. This is again a problem arising 
from my selection, and I admit it. Nevertheless, 
it is at least fair to my data. 


Arcata, Calif. JoHn GIMBEL 
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NEW YORK'S NEWEST 
SMASH MUSICAL! 
“A DELIGHT."” —The New Yorker Magazine 


The Theatre Guild and Dore re prevent 


TAMMY GRIMES.) 
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UNSINKABLE 

MOLLY BROWN” |; 


Music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON 
soon vy RICHARD MORRIS. 2%“) 
Directed by DORE SCHARY 4 € i , 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844, 
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he timeless celebration of \ al NEVINS 9350 
the Fight for Freedom Bi KLY “§ 
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AMERICAN PREMIERE NOW 
55th ST. PLAYHOUSE, Bet. 6 & 7 Aves. 
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“MEIN KAMPF”’ 


AUTHENTIC! SHOCKING! 
plus ‘AS THE SEA RAGES' 


MARIA SCHELL ¢ CLIFF ROBERTSON 
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is a must for you, write 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box L — Pasadena, California 
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LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
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FOR LIBERALS 
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fits — life, disability, hos- 
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— medical-surgical and 
social service. 

ALSO cultural and social 
activities—Jewish schools 
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—response to social and 
community needs. 


The WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
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ish labor fraternal order in 
America. 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 

Buy the Economy 83c size 
Save as much as 6lc 
Also available in 39c and 18c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Important, controversial, 


and vastly stimulating 


THE NEW BOOK OF PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS 


by SIDNEY HOOK 
The Quest for Being 


These provocative essays—both popular and technical—by an outstanding 
American philosopher and author treat philosophical questions of great 
significance. Published over the past quarter century, they are now collected 


into book form for the first time. Many of 
these studies made news when they origin- 
ally appeared and generated discussion 
whose echoes have not altogether died down. 
In them, Sidney Hook appears as the firm 
champion of secularism, humanism and 
naturalism. He enters the lists on the side 
of the neglected philosopher, Ludwig Feuer- 
bach, against the fashionable existentialism 
of Kierkegaard, and in defense of the much 
condemned John Dewey against Reinhold 
Niebuhr. But his primary concern is to 
throw fresh light on some of the crucial 
philosophical problems of our time. 


$6.00 at your bookstore 
or direct from 


ST MARTIN’S PRESS 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








Some of the questions 
considered in this 


vital book: : 


e¢ What is the role of philosophy 
in life? 


¢ Have metaphysical doctrines 
any logical bearing on conduct? 


e How can we account for the 
perennial disagreements among 
philosophers? 


e Can religious beliefs be termed 
“‘true’’ or ‘‘false’’? 


e What is meant by ‘‘ultimate”’ 
conflicts and what are they? 


¢ What are the issues in dispute 
in the traditional conflict be- 
tween philosophical materialism 
and idealism? 





